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Travels into Bokhara; being the Account of 
a Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, 
and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage 
on the Indus, from the Sea to Lahore. 
By Lieut A. Burnes, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Murray. F 

Sixce the days when we hung with rapture 

over the pages of Cook’s Voyages, and felt 

ourselves inspired by some portion of the en- 
thusiasm that animated the adventurous na- 
vigator, we have met with no work by which 


we have been more interested, delighted, and | 
instructed, than the Travels of Lieut. Burnes. | 


He leads us over the fields where Alexander 
best earned the title of Great, by planning a 
continuous commercial communication be- 
tween Europe and India, through those 
mountain-ranges which we can scarcely 
blame the Asiatics for regarding as the frame- 
work of the universe, across those deserts 
whence have issued the conquerors of Europe 
and Asia, the Scythians and Huns of remote 
ages, the Tartars and Turks of more modern 
times; finally, he conducts us into the ro- 
mantic regions of Transoxiana or Mawer-al- 
nahar, whose ancient prosperity has been 
the theme of so many fables, whose modern 
commerce has been the subject of such anx- 
ious inquiry. ‘This route, so replete with ob- 
jects of interest to the historian, the geogra- 
pher, and the merchant, has been travelled 
by one who happily combines in himself 
more than most men, the qualifications ne- 
cessary for acquiring the information which 
these very different classes demand. Possess- 
ing a great store of learning, quick powers 
of observation, and strong common sense, 
Lieut. Burnes seems to have been predestined 
tothe task of exploring Central Asia. He 
entered upon it as upon his own peculiar 
province, with that regulated enthusiasm 
which the mind experiences when it has dis- 
covered the track which nature designed it 
to pursue. We need not add a word of com- 
mendation on the skill and ability with which 
the traveller has described the countries he 
visited ; the extracts which we are about to 
make, speak more powertully for themselves 
than any praise we could bestow. 

Leaving for future consideration the 
author's visits to the Punjab and court of 
Runjeet Sing, we shall begin with his en- 
trance into the country of the Afghans, and 
his reception at Peshawur :— 

“As we traversed the plain to Peshawur, I 
felt elevated and happy. Thyme and violets 
perfumed the air, and the green sod and clover 
put us in mind of a distant country. The vio- 
let has the name of ‘ gool i puechumbur,’ or the 
rose of the Prophet, par excellence, I suppose, 
fron its fragrance. At Peerpaee, which is a 
march from Peshawur, we were joined by six 
horsemen, whom the chief sent to escort us. 
We saddled at sunrise, though it rained heavily, 
and accompanied the party to the city, sorely 
tying the patience of the horsemen, by declin- 
ing to halt half way, that they might give timely 
information of our approach. We pushed on 


eseana 


| till near the city; when their persuasion could 





be no longer resisted. ‘ The chief sent us only 
to welcome you, and has ordered his son to meet 
you outside the city,’ said their commander, 
‘and we are now within a few hundred yards of 
his house.’ We halted, and in a few minutes 
the son of the chief made his appearance, at- 
tended by an elephant and a body of horse. He 
was his eldest son, a handsome boy, about twelve 
years old, and dressed in a blue tunic, with a 
Cashmeer shawl as a turban. We dismounted 
on the high road, and embraced; when the 
youth immediately conducted us to the presence 
of his father. Never were people received with 
more kindness: he met us in person at the 
door-way, and led us inside of an apartment, 
studded with mirror glass and daubed over with 
paint in exceedingly bad taste. His house, his 


| country, his property, his all, were ours; he 


was the ally of the British government, and he 
had shown it by his kindness to Mr. Moorcroft, 
which he considered as a treaty of friendship. 
We were not the persons who wished to infringe 
its articles. Sooltan Mahommed Khan is of 
about thirty-five years old, of rather tall stature, 
and dark complexion. He was dressed in a 
pelisse, lined with fur, and ornamented over 
the shoulders with the down of the peacock, 
which had a richer look than the furniture that 
surrounded him. We were glad to withdraw 
and change our wet clothes, and were conducted 
to the seraglio of Sooltan Mahommed Khan, 
which he had prepared, I need not add, emptied, 
for our reception. This was, indeed, a kind of 
welcome we had not anticipated.” 


The character of Sultan Mohammed Khan, 
of Peshawur, is perhaps best displayed in 
the account of the banquet which he gave to 
his British visitors :— 

“Shortly after our arrival in Peshawur, Sool- 
tan Mahommed Khan illuminated his palace, 
and invited us to an entertainment, given, as 
he assured us, on our account. His mansion 
was only separated from ours by a single wall, 
and he came in person to conduct us in the 
afternoon. The ladies had been spending the 
day in these apartments, but the ‘ krook’} was 
given before we entered, and a solitary eunuch, 
who looked more like an old woman, only now 
remained. In the evening the party assembled, 
which did not exceed fifteen persons, the most 
distinguished in Peshawur: we sat in the hall, 
which was brilliantly lighted: behind it there 
was a large fountain in the interior of the house, 
shaded by a cupola about fifty feet high, and on 
the sides of it were different rooms, that over- 
looked the water. The reflection from the 
dome, which was painted, had a pleasing effect. 
About eight o’clock we sat down to dinner, 
which commenced with sweetmeats and confec- 
tions, that had been prepared in the harem. 
They were far superior to anything seen in 
India; the dinner succeeded, and the time 
passed very agreeably. The chief and his cour- 
tiers talked of their wars and revolutions, and I 
answered their numerous queries regarding our 
own country. The assembly were ever ready 
to draw comparisons between anything stated, 
and the records of Asiatic history, referring 
familiarly to Timour, Baber, and Aurungzebe, 
and exhibiting at the same time much general 
knowledge. I gave them accounts of steam- 





+ A Tartar custom and word in clearing the outer 
apartments of the seraglio. 





' engines, galvanic batteries, balloons, and elec- 





tritying machines, which appeared to give uni- 
versal satisfaction. If they disbelieved, they 
did not express their scepticism. Many of the 
courtiers of course flattered the chief as they 
commented on his remarks, but their style of 
address was by no means cringing, and the mild 
affability of Sooltan Mahommed Khan himself 
quite delighted me. He spoke without reserve 
of Runjeet Sing, and sighed for some change 
that might release him from the disgrace of 
having his son a hostage at Lahore. ‘The sub- 
ject of the Russians was introduced, and a Per- 
sian in the party declared that his country was 
quite independent of Russia. The chief, with 
much good humour, remarked, that their-inde- 
pendence was something like his own with the 
Seiks, unable to resist,and glad to compromise.” 

Quail-fighting is as favourite a sport with 
the Afghans as it was with the Greeks. 

“We arrived at the season of the quails, when 
every one who could escape from his other vo- 
cations, was engaged in hawking, netting, or 
fighting these courageous little birds. Every 
Tuesday morning the chief had a meeting in his 
court yard, to encourage the sport. He used to 
send for us to witness it; itis by no means des- 
titute of amusement, whether we regard the 
men or the birds; for chief, servant, and subject 
were here on an equality, the quails being the 
heroes, not the men. ‘They are carried about 
in bags, and enticed to fight with each other for 
grain, which is sprinkled between them. When 
the quail once runs he is worthless, and imme- 
diately slain, but they seldom make a precipitate 
retreat. Nothing can exceed the passion of the 
Afghans for this kind of sport; almost every 
boy in the street may be seen with a quail in his 
hand, and crowds assemble in all parts of the 
city to witness their gaime battles.” 

From Peshawur, Lieut. Burnes and his com- 
panion proceeded towards Cabul, through a 
mountainous country, whose inhabitants, like 
the Scottish highlanders of yore, are remark- 
able for anything rather than honesty, and 
who claim the privilege of levying black 
mail. The caravan did not pass through 
the country of the Khyberees, a people who 
cannot safely be trusted, but went into the 
district of the Momunds, who are content 
with levying a tax on travellers. The ac- 
count of the passage of the Cabul river, is a 
specimen of the perils to be encountered in 
Afghanistan :— 

“After a fatiguing march over mountain 
passes, we found ourselves on the Cabool river, 
which was to be crossed a second time. We 
had now a full insight into our mode of travel- 
ling, and the treatment which we were to ex- 
pect. We never moved but in a body; and 
when we got to the banks of the river under a 
scorching sun, had no means of crossing it till 
our friends the Momunds could be again ap- 
peased. We laid ourselves down in the shade 
of some rocks, which had fallen from precipices 
that rose in grandeur over us to the height of 
about 2000 feet, and before us the Cabool river 
rushed with great rapidity in its course onwards. 
Its breadth did not exceed 120 yards. Towards 
afternoon, our highlanders producéd eight or 
ten skins, and we commenced crossing; but it 
was night before we had all passed, and we then 
set fire to the grass of the mountains to illumi- 
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nate our neighbourhood and ensure safety to 
the frail raft. The passage of the river was 
tedious and difficult: in some places the rapi- 
dity of the stream, formed into eddies, ats a 
us round, and we had the agreeable satisfaction 
of being told that, if we went some way down, 
there was a whirlpool, and, if once enclosed in 
its circle, we might revolve in hunger and gid- 
diness for a day. This inconvenience we all 
escaped, though some of the passengers were 
carried far down the river, and we ourselves 
had various revolutions in the smaller eddies. 
There was no village or people on either side of 
the river, and we spread our carpets on the 
ground, and heartily enjoyed a cool night after 
the day’s fatigue. The noise of the stream soon 
lulled most of us to sleep, and towards midnight 
nothing was to be heard but the voices of the 
mountaineers, who had perched themselves on 
a rock that projected over our camp, and watched 
ull daylight. A truly cut-throat band they ap- 
peared, and it was amusing to observe the stu- 
died respect which all of us paid them. Their 
chief, a ragged ruftian without a turban, was 
mounted on a horse: his praises were sung, and 
presents were given him; but we had no sooner 
left the country, than every one abused those 
whom we had been caressing. The spirit of the 
party might be discovered by one old man, who 
drove his horse into a wheat-field, on the verge 
of the Momund country, calling out, ‘ Eat away, 
my good animal; the Momund scoundrels have 
ate much of my wealth in their time.’”’ 

One of the first persons whom our traveller 
met at Cabul, was Mr, Wolff, whose singular 
adventures, combined with his ardent zeal, 
have excited great interest :— 

“ We had not been many hours in Cabool be- 
fore we heard of the misfortunes of Mr. Wolff, 
the missionary of the Jews, who was now de- 
tained at a neighbouring village, and lost no 
time in despatching assistance to him. He 
joined us the following day, and gave a long 
and singular account of his escape from death 
and slavery. This gentleman, it appears, had 
issued forth, like another Benjamin of ‘Tudela, 
to enquire after the Israelites, and entered Tar- 
tary as a Jew, which is the best travelling cha- 
racter ina Mahommedan country. Mr. Wolff, 
however, is a convert to Christianity, and he 
published his creed to the wreck of the Hebrew 
people. He also gave himself out as being in 
search of the lost tribes; yet he made but few 
enquiries among the Afghans of Cabool, though 
they declare themselves to be their descendants. 
The narration of Mr. Wolff’s adventures excited 
our sympathy and compassion; and, if we could 
not coincide in many of his speculations regard- 
ing the termination of the world, we made the 
reverend gentleman most welcome, and found 
him an addition to our society in Cabool. He 
had beea in Bokhara, but had not ventured to 
preach iu that ceutre of Islam. His after mis- 
fortunes had originated from his denominating 
himself a Hajee, which implies a Mahommedan 
pugrim, and for which he had been plundered 
and beaten.” 

In our third notice of Jacquemont, (Athe- 
neum, No, 324,) we quoted Dr. Gerard's 
account of Dost Mohammed Khan; Lieut. 
Burnes amply confirms the Doctor's high 
character of that able chieftain, but says no- 
thing of his republican principles. Repub- 
licanism in Asia would certainly be an exotic 
destined to a very brief existence. But, re- 
publican or not, Dost Mohammed is an in- 
telligent upright ruler, who has done more 
to increase the prosperity of Cabul, than any 
that the country has had since the days of 
the Emperor Baber. As he is likely to have 
great influence over the future extension of 
British commerce towards Central Asia, we 





shall extract the account of his conversation 
with Lieut. Burnes :— 


“ He rose on our entrance, saluted in the 
Persian fashion, and then desired us to be seat- 
ed on a velvet carpet near himself. He assured 
us that we were welcome to his country; and, 
though he had seen few of us, he respected our 
nation and character. ‘To this I replied as 
civilly as I could, praising the equity of his go- 
vernment, and the protection which he extended 
to the traveller and the merchant. When we 
sat down, we found our party consist of six or 
eight native gentlemen, and three sons of the 
chief. We occupied a small but neat apartment, 
which had no other furniture than the carpet. 
The conversation of the evening was varied, and 
embraced such a number of topics, that I find 
it difficult to detail them; such was the know- 
ledge, intelligence, and curiosity that the chief 
displayed. He was anxious to know the state 
of Europe, the number of kings, the terms on 
which they lived with one another; and, since 
it appeared that their territories were adjacent, 
how they existed without destroying each other. 
I named the different nations, sketched out their 
relative power, and informed him, that our ad- 
vancement in civilization did no more exempt 
us from war and quarrels than his own country ; 
that we viewed each other’s acts with jealousy, 
and endeavoured to maintain a balance of power, 
to prevent one king from overturning another. 
Of this, however, there were, I added, various 
instances in European history; and the chief 
himself had heard of Napoleon. He next re- 
quested me to inform him of the revenues of 
England; how they were collected; how the laws 
were enacted; and what were the productions of 
the soil. He perfectly comprehended our con- 
stitution from a brief explanation; and said there 
was nothing wonderful in our universal success, 
since the only revenue which we drew from the 
people was to defray the debts and expenses of 
the state. ‘ Your wealth, then,’ added he, ‘ must 
come from India.’ 1 assured him that the re- 
venues of that country were spent in it; that 
the sole benefits derived from its possession 
consisted in its being an outlet to our com- 
merce; and that the only wealth sent to the 
mother country consisted of a few hundred 
thousand pounds, and the fortunes taken away 
by the servants of the government. I never met 
an Asiatic who credited this fact before. Dost 
Mahommed Khan observed, that ‘ this satistac- 
torily accounts for the subjection of India. You 
have left much of its wealth to the native 
princes; you have not had to encounter their 
despair, and you are just in your courts. He 
enquired into the state of the Mahommedan 
principalities in India, and as to the exact power 
of Runjeet Sing, for sparing whose country he 
gave us no credit. He wished to know if we 
had any designs upon Cabool. He had heard 
from some Russian merchants of the manner of 
recruiting the armies by conscription in that 
country, and wished to know if it were general 
in Europe. He had also heard of their foundling 
hospitals, and required an explanation of their 
utility and advantage. He begged I would in- 
form him about China; and if its people were 
warlike, and if their country could be invaded 
from India; if its soil were productive, and its 
climate salubrious; and why the inhabitants 
ditiered so much from those of other countries. 
The mention of Chinese manufactures led to a 
notice of those in England; he enquired about 
our machinery and steam engines, and then ex- 
pressed his wonder at the cheapness of our 
goods. He asked about the curiosities which I 
had seen, and which of the cities in Hindostan 
I had most admired. I replied, Delhi. He then 
questioned me if I had seen the rhinoceros, and 
if the Indian animals differed from those of 
Cabool. He had heard of our music, and was 
desirous of knowing if it surpassed that of Ca- 








bool. From these matters he turned to thoge 
which concerned myself; asked why I had lef 
India, and the reasons for changing my dress, 
I informed him that I had a great desire to gee 
foreign countries, and I now purpdsed travelli 
towards Europe by Bokhara; and that I had 
changed my dress to prevent my being pointed 
at in this land; but that I had no desire to con. 
ceal from him and the chiefs of every country | 
entered, that 1 was an Englishman, and that 
my entire adoption of the habits of the people 
had added to my comfort. The chief replied in 
very kind terms, applauded the design, and the 
propriety of changing our dress.” 

With the single exception of Runjeet Sing, 
Asia holds not a ruler who would di 
similar enlightened curiosity. In the number 
of the Atheneum to which reference has 
been already made, we quoted Gerard’s ac- 
count of Cabil, which differs little from that 
given by Lieutenant Burnes. We shall there- 
fore pass over the description of the city, 
and proceed at once to the passage of the 
Hindi Kish. The valley and excavated 
city of Bameean are wondrous objects :— 

‘* Nothing could be more grand than the 
scenery which we met in this valley. Frightfyl 
precipices hung over us; and many a fragment 
beneath informed us of their instability. For 
about a mile it was impossible to proceed on 
horseback, and we advanced on fvot, with a gulf 
beneath us. The dell presented a beautiful sec- 
tion of the mountains to the eye of the geolo- 
gist; and, though a by-path, appeared to have 
been fortified in former years, as innumerable 
ruins testified. Some of these were pointed out 
as the remnants of the post-houses of the Mogul 
empcrors; but by far the greater number were 
assigned to the age of Zohak, an ancient king of 
Persia.+ One castle in particular, at the north- 
ern termination of the valley, and commanding 
the gorge, had been constructed with great 
labour on the summit of a precipice, and was 
ingeniously supplied with water. It would be 
useless to record ail the fables of the people re- 
garding these buildings. 

‘“‘ Bameean is celebrated for its colossal idols 
and innumerable excavations, which are to be 
seen in all parts of the valley, for about eight 
miles, and still form the residence of the greater 
part of the population. They are called ‘ Soo- 
much’ by the people. A detached hill, in 
the middle of the valley is quite honeycombed 
by them, and brings to our recollection the 
Troglodites of Alexander's historians. It is 
called the city of Ghoolghoola, and consists of a 
continued succession of caves in every direction, 
which are said to have been the work of a king 
named Julal. The hills at Bameean are formed 
of indurated clay and pebbles, which renders 
their excavation a matter of little difficulty; but 
the great extent to which it has been carried, 
excites attention. Caves are dug on both sides 
of the valley, but the greater number lie on the 
northern face, where we found the idols: alto- 
gether they form an immense city. Labourers 
are frequently hired to dig in them; and their 
trouble is rewarded by rings, relics, coins, &c. 
They generally bear Cufic inscriptions, and are 
of a later date than the age of Mahommed. 
These excavated caves, or houses, have no pre- 
tensions to architectural ornament, being no 
more than squared holes in the hill. Some of 
them are finished in the shape of a dome, and 
have a carved frieze below the point from which 
the cupola springs. The inhabitants tell many 
remarkable tales of the caves of Bameean; one 
in particular—that a mother had lost her child 
among them, and recovered it after a lapse of 
twelve years! he tale need not be believed; 
but it will convey an idea of the extent of the 





+ More probably the name given hy the Persians (0 
the oppressive Assyrian dynasty.—£dit. 
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works. There are excavations on all sides of 
the idols; and below the larger one, half a re- 
giment might find quarters. Bameean is sub- 
ject to Cabool , it would appear to be a place 
of high antiquity ; and is, perhaps, the city 
which Alexander founded at the base of Paro- 
pamisus, before entering Bactria. ‘The coun- 
try, indeed, from Cabool to Balkh, is yet styled 
*Bakhtur Zumeen,’ or Bakhtur country. The 
name of Bameean is said to be derived from 
its elevation,—‘ bam’ signifying balcony, and 
the affix ‘eean’ country. It may be so called 
from the caves rising one over another in the 
rock.” 

A plate of the colossal idols found at 
Bameean is given, and it furnishes a theme 
of much interesting speculation to the Ori- 
ental antiquary. After quitting the territo- 
ries of the Afghdns, our travellers entered 
the dominions of an Uzbek chief, a perfect 
sample of the tyrants who, from remote an- 
tiquity, Lave prevented the extension of civi- 
lization in Asia :— 

« At Syghan we found ourselves in the terri- 
tory of Mahommed Ali Beg, an Uzbek who is 
alternately subject to Cabool and Koondooz, as 
the chiefs of these states respectively rise in 
power. He satisfies the chief of Cabool with a 
few horses, and his Koondooz lord with a few 
men, captured in forays by his sons and officers, 
who are occasionally sent out for the purpose. 
Such is the difference between the taste of his 
northern and southern neighbours. The cap- 
tives are Huzaras, on whom the Uzbeks nomi- 
nally wage war for their Shiah creed, that they 
may be converted to Soonees and good Mahom- 
medans. A friend lately remonstrated with this 
chief for his gross infringement of the laws of 
the Prophet, in the practice of man-stealing. 
He admitted the crime; but as God did not 
forbid him in his sleep, and his conscience was 
easy, he said that he did not see why he should 
desist from so profitable a trailic. I should 
have liked an opportunity to administer a sleep- 
ing draught to this conscience-satisfied Uzbek. 
He is nowise famed for justice, or protection of 
the traveller ; a caravan of Jews passed his town 
last year, on route to Bokhara, he detained 
some of their women, and defended the outrage, 
by replying to every remonstrance, that their 
progeny would become Mahommedan, and jus- 
tify the act. So this wretch steals men, and 
violates the honour of a traveller’s wife, be- 
cause he believes it acceptable conduct before 
his God, and in consonance with the principles 
of his creed !” 


At the last pass of the Hindi Kish, the 
travellers narrowly escaped the horrors of 
perpetual slavery :— 

“On the 26th of May, we crossed the last 
pass of the Indian Caucasus,—the Kara Koot- 
tul, or Black Pass,—but had yet a journey of 
ninety-five miles before we cleared the moun- 
tains. We descended at the village of Dooab 
into the bed of the river of Khooloom, and fol- 
lowed it to that place among terrilic precipices, 
which at night obscured all the stars but those 
of the zenith. On this pass we had an adven- 
ture, which illustrates the manners of the people 
among whom we were travelling, and might 
have proved serious. Our Cafila-bashee had 
intimated to us that we had reaclied a dangerous 
neighbourhood, and consequently hired an 
escort, headed, as I have stated, by the son of 
Rhumut oollah Khan (the Tajik chief of Ka- 
murd, devotedly attached to wine, and as great 
arobber as his Uzbek neighbours). In ascend- 
Ing the pass, we met a large caravan of horses, 
enroute to Cabool; and, on reaching the top, 
descried a party of robbers advancing over a 
ridge of hills, and from the direction of Hindoo 
Koosh. The ery of ‘ Allaman, Allaman!’ which 
here means a robber, soon spread; and we drew 





up with our escort to meet, and, if possible, fight 
the party. The robbers observed our motions, 
and were now joined by some other men, who 
had lain in ambush, which increased their party 
to about thirty. Each of us sent on a couple of 
horsemen, who drew up at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards, and parleyed. The robbers were 
Tatar Huzaras, commanded by a notorious free- 
booter named Dilawur, who had come in search 
of the horse caravan. On discovering that it 
had passed, and that we were in such good 
company as the son of the chief of Kamurd, 
they gave up all intentions of attack, and we 
pushed on without delay; immediately we had 
cleared the pass, they occupied it; but the whole 
of their booty consisted of two laden camels of 
the caravan, which had loitered behind. These 
they seized in our view, as well as their drivers, 
who would now become slaves for life; and had 
we not hired our escort, we should have per- 
haps shared a similar fate, and found ourselves 
next day tending herds and flocks among the 
mountains. The party was well mounted, and 
composed of desperate men: disappointed of 
their prey, they attacked the village of Dooab 
at night, where we first intended to halt. We 
had luckily pushed on three miles further, and 
bivouacked in the bed of a torrent in safety. 
The incidents of our escape furnished some 
room for reflection; and we had to thank the 
Cafila-bashee for his prudence, which had clear- 
ed us of the danger. The old gentleman stroked 
down his beard, blessed the lucky day, and 
thanked God for preserving his good name and 
person from such scoundrels.” 

Lieutenant Burnes had a still more narrow 
escape at Koondooz, where he would cer- 
tainly have been detained had he not con- 
trived to make the chief believe that he was 
an Armenian. He was permitted to proceed, 
and soon reached the ancient city of Balkh, 
whose inhabitants seem to be among the 
most civilized of Mohammedans :— 

“‘ On the morning of the 9th of June, we en- 
tered the ancient city of Balkh, which is in the 
dominions of the King of Bokhara; and wound 
among its extensive ruins for nearly three miles 
before reaching a caravansary in the inhabited 
corner of this once proud ‘ Mother of Cities’ 
(Amo ool Bulad). On the way we were met by 
two police officers, Toorkmuns, who searched us 
for our money, that they might tax it. I told 
them at once that we had twenty gold tillas 
each; and they demanded one in twenty, ac- 
cording to their law, since we were not Mahom- 
medans. We complied and took a sealed re- 
ceipt; but they returned in the evening, and 
demanded as much more, since we avowed our- 
selves as Europeans, and were not subject to a 
Mahommedan ruler. I discovered that their 
position was legal, and paid the sum; but I had 
a greater store of gold than that about my own 
person.” 

Balkh and its ancient glories have been fa- 
miliar to us from childhood; they are men- 
tioned in almost every Oriental tale, and they 
have been introduced by Addison into one 
of his most beautiful apologues, The account 
of its present condition is a sad contrast to 
the gorgeous splendour which we have been 
accustomed to associate with its name. 

“ Tts present population does not amount to 
2000 souls; who are chiefly natives of Cabool, 
and the remnant of the Kara-noukur, a descrip- 
tion of militia established here by the Afghans. 
There are also a few Arabs. The Koondooz 
chief has marched off a great portion of its 
population, and constantly threatens the city; 
which has driven the inhabitants to the neigh- 
bouring villages. In its wide area the city 
appears to have enclosed innumerable gardeus ; 
which increased its size without adding to its 
population; and from the frail materials of 





which its buildings are constructed, the founda- 
tions being only brick, I doubt if Balkh ever 
were a substantial city.¢ There are three large 
colleges of a handsome structure, now in a state 
of decay, with their cells empty. A mud wall 
surrounds a portion of the town; but it must 
be of a late age, since it excludes the ruins on 
every side for about two miles. The citadel, or 
ark, on the northern side has been more solidly 
constructed; yet it is a place of no strength, 
There is a stone of white marble in it, which is 
yet pointed out as the throne of Kai Kavos, or 
Cyrus. Balkh stands on a plain, about six miles 
from the hills, and not upon them, as is erro- 
neously represented. ‘There are many inequa- 
lities in the surrounding fields, which may arise 
from ruins and rubbish. The city itself, like 
Babylon, has become a perfect mine of bricks 
for the surrounding country. These are of an 
oblong shape, rather square. Most of the old 
gardens are now neglected and overgrown with 
weeds; the aqueducts are dried up; but there 
are clumps of trees in many directions. The 
people have a great veneration for the city; 
believing it was one of the earliest peopled por- 
tions of the earth, and that the re-occupation of 
it will be one of the signs of the approaching 
end of the world. The fruit of Balkh is most 
luscious; particularly the apricots, which are 
nearly as large as apples. ‘They are almost 
below value; for 2000 of them were to be pur- 
chased for a rupee; and, with iced water, they 
are indeed luxuries, though dangerous ones. 
Snow is brought in quantities from the moun- 
tains south of Balkh, about twenty miles distant, 
and sold for a trifle throughout the year.” 

After quitting Balkh, the caravan pro- 
ceeded with an escort of ‘Iiirkmans to the 
Oxus. The last day’s march was truly sin- 
gular :— 

“* We saddled at sunset; and after a journey 
of fifteen hours, and a distance of thirty miles, 
found ourselves on the banks of that great river, 
which I gazed on with feelings of pure delight. 
It now ran before us in all the grandeur of soli- 
tude, as a reward for the toil and anxiety which 
we had experienced in approaching it. It might 
not have been prudent to commit ourselves to 
a guard of Toorkmuns in such a desert; but 
they conducted us in safety, and made few or 
no enquiries about us. ‘They spoke nothing but 
Turkish. They rode good horses, and were 
armed with a sword and long spear. They were 
not encumbered with shields and powder-horns, 
like other Asiatics; and a few only had match- 
locks. They beguiled the time by singing to- 
gether in a language that is harsh but sonorous, 
‘They appeared to be the very beau idéal of light 
dragoons; and their caps gave to the whole of 
them a becoming uniformity. They never use 
more than a single rein, which sets off their 
horses to advantage. Some of the ‘Toorkmun 
chiefs, I afterwards observed, had rosettes and 
loose pieces of leather ornamented with gold 
and silver, which fell behind the ear of the 
animal, giving his head a showy and becoming 
appearance. Till within a mile and a half of 
the river, we had traversed a peculiarly inhos- 
pitable and unpromising country, quite desti- 
tute of water; and its stunted herbage either 
protruded from mounds of loose drifting sand, 
or made its appearance through sheets of hard 
clay. I shall long remember our dreary ad- 
vance on the Oxus, and the wild society in 
which it was made.” 

The mode of crossing the Oxus is too ex- 
traordinary to be omitted :— 

‘The mode in which we passed the Oxus 
was singular, and I believe, quite peculiar to 


+ Nineveh and Babylon were probably built with the 
same trail materials, and hence the difficulty of identi- 
fying th: ir ruips. Were Lonion deserted tor a thousand 
years, what would it be but a wil¢ervess of brick-cdust? 
—-Kitit. 
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this part of the country. We were drawn by a 
pair of horses, who were yoked to the boat, on 
each bow, by a rope fixed to the hair of the 
mane. The bridle is then put on as if the horse 
were to be mounted ; the boat is pushed into the 
stream, and, without any other assistance than 
the horses, is ferried directly across the most 
rapid channel. A man on board holds the reins 
of each horse, and allows them to play loosely 
in the mouth, urging him to swim; and, thus 
guided, he advances without difficulty. There 
is not an oar to aid in impelling the boat; and 
the only assistance from those on board con- 
sists in manceuvring a rude rounded pole at the 
stern, to prevent the vessel from wheeling in 
the current, and to give both horses clear water 
to swim. They sometimes use four horses; and 
in that case, two are fixed at the stern. These 
horses require no preparatory training, since 
they indiscriminately yoke all that cross the 
river. One of the boats was dragged over by 
the aid of two of our jaded ponies; and the 
vessel which attempted to follow us without 
them, was carried so far down the stream as to 
detain us a whole day on the banks, till it could 
be brought up to the camp of our caravan. By 
this ingenious mode, we crossed a river nearly 
half a mile wide, and running at the rate of 
three miles and a half, in fifteen minutes of 
actual sailing; but there was some detention 
from having to thread our way among the sand 
banks that separated the branches. I see 
nothing to prevent the general adoption of this 
expeditious mode of passing a river, and it 
would be an invaluable improvement below the 
Ghauts of India. I had never before seen the 
horse converted to such a use; and in my tvavels 
through India, [ had always considered that 
noble animal as a great incumbrance in crossing 
a river.” 

The plundering propensities of the Uzbeks 
are notorious, but we did not know that “ the 
ladies” joined in marauding exploits. We 
must not however forget, that in the reign 
of Edward I. noble dames were specified in 
the royal proclamations, as among the rob- 
bers of foreign merchants who visited Eng- 
land; and, humbled by such a reminiscence, 
we must not too severely condemn the Ama- 
zons of Lakay :— 

“Near the country we now entered, there is 
a tribe of Uzbeks, called Lakay, who are cele- 
brated for their plundering propensities. A 
saying among them curses every one who dies 
in his bed, since a true Lakay should lay down 
his life in a foray or ‘chupao.’} I was told that 
the females sometimes accompany theirhusbands, 
on these marauding expeditions; but itisstated, 
with greater probability, that the young ladies 
plunder the caravans which pass near their 
home. This tribe lives near Hissar, which is 
a romantic neighbourhood; since, besides the 
Amazons of Lakay, three or four neighbouring 
tribes claim a descent from Alexander the 
Great.” 

Kurshee was the most remarkable place 
visited by our traveller between Balkh and 
Bokhara :— 

“Our halt at Kurshee gave us some oppor- 
tunity of seeing the place. It is a straggling 
town, a mile long, with a considerable bazar, 
and about 10,000 inhabitants. ‘The houses are 
flat roofed, but mean. A mud fort, surrounded 
by a wet ditch, forms a respectable defence on 
the south-west side of the town. A river, which 
rises from Shuhur Subz, about fifty miles dis- 
tant, and famous as the birthplace of Timour, 
passes north of Kurshee, and enables its inha- 
bitants to form innumerable gardens, which are 
shaded by trees groaning under fruit, and some 





+ Plundering expedition; especially one for procuring 
slaves.—£dit. 








lofty poplars. These trees have a tall and noble 


aspect; and their leaves, when rustling in the 
wind, assume a white silvery appearance, though 
actually green, which has a curious and pleasing 
effect on the landscape. Never were the bless- 
ings of water more apparent than in this spot, 
which must otherwise have been a barren waste. 
On the banks of the rivulet and its branches, 
every thing is verdant and beautiful; away from 
them, all is sandy and sterile. Kurshee is the 
largest place in the Kingdom of Bokhara, next 
to the capital. Its oasis is about twenty-two 
miles broad, but the river expends itself in the 
surrounding fields."* 

The greater part of Lieutenant Burnes’s 
description of Bokhara has already appeared 
in the .4theneum, (No. 840) ; we shall, how- 
ever, next week, give a few more interesting 
particulars. 





Philip van Artevelde; a Dramatic Romance. 
In Two Parts. By Henry Taylor, Esq. 
art I. London: Moxon. 

Wenz the executive talent displayed in this 
work a thousand times inferior to what it is, 
we should think it commanded our most re- 
spectful notice, from the views of art with 
which it was evidently written. These are 
partly expounded in a preface which we 
earnestly recommend not only to the perusal, 
but to the serious attention of our readers. 

It is the habit of our age and country 
to talk of the mind of man, and its operations 
and products, as so many detached and un- 
connected parcels—nay, rather, to antago- 
nize or contrast them all. Thus we are 
always hearing reason and imagination— 
philosophy and art—science and poetry— 
religion and morality, opposed and set up 
as watchwords of a sect or party. Un- 
doubtedly it is necessary to have names 
to distinguish, as nearly as we can distin- 
guish, every movement and every product of 
this so complex machine ; but till we reach 
that point at which we see all these radii 
converge and blend into one complete har- 
monious whole, that point whence indeed 
all originally emanate, we shall continue to 
deal with man and the world in that lame and 
piecemeal manner which has already produced 
so many bungling results. Till the indisso- 
luble triune nature of religion, philosophy and 
art, is fully recognized—till the dependence 
of each on the other, and the absolute neces- 
sity of each and all to the perfection of either, 
in the mind or works of man, is appreciated, 
we, for ourselves, have small hope of seeing 
any fruit from the attempts at education, at 
‘ diffusion of useful knowledge,’ or whatever 
shape one-sided culture may take. 

It may be objected, that the great masters 
of philosophy and art gave their eternal trea- 
sures to the world without putting forth any 
such speculations as these—probably without 
thinking of them. ‘The answer is, that, even 
if this be true, they felt and acted upon 
them. The same conceptions of the high, 
the beautiful, and the good, which, in Piato’s 
mind, clothed themselves in the words by 
which he tried to make them intelligible and 
desirable to his hearers, in the minds of other 
inspired men, clothed themselves in visible 
forms, or in harmonious sounds. The mode 
of expressing this perception of the fine 
link which unites the sensual with the spiri- 
tual; the sind of power of making sensible 
impressions minister to the purification and 
elevation of the soul, may difier according to 





the original organization, or the accidental 
training of the individual ; but they must exist 
or, whatever be the vivacity of conception, 
whatever the technical skill, the highest in 
art will never be reached. To each man his 
art must be a religion—his calling a mission, 
It is thus that Milton, Buonarotti, and others 
professedly regarded it. Many as high, or 
higher than they, made indeed no such pro- 
fession, but their own conviction, or inspi- 
ration, is stamped legibly enough on their 
works. 

It is because it is become little less than 
ridiculous now-a-days to look at the matter 
thus; because it requires courage in a man to 
avow that he cultivates art with any higher 
views than as a source of gain, of reputa- 
tion, or of amusement, that we despair of 
seeing a great work,—-still more a great man, 
arise among us. 

Instead of feeling themselves a peculiar 
people, elevated above all necessity of seek- 
ing those small and ephemeral distinctions 
which raise the common herd of men out 
of their nothingness, you shall see them 
hanging on the skirts of good society,— 
courting its smiles and laying their glorious 
gifts at its feet, either with the anxious 
dependency of hired servants, or with an 
affected—perhaps still worse, a real—con- 
tempt of those gifts, as compared with the 
gewgaws around them. 

Where shall we find the poet, the artist, 
that venerates his art in himself? Lord Byron 
obeyed the strong impulse which drove him 
to verse, with a haughty carelessness, as if 
the lord condescended in becoming a poet. 
He treated the muse as a man treats the 
frail and beautiful mistress whom he loves 
with a depth and passion he is ashamed to 
avow, though he is not sorry to have it 
known that he possesses her favours. She, 
the star-crowned goddess, was to be his 
plaything when others wearied and disgusted 
him, his drudge if he wanted money, his 
passport to the gaping wonderment of the 
idle herd of fashion. She, whom he ought to 
have worshipped with the deepest love and 
reverence; whose influences he ought to have 
regarded as consecrating him to something 
apart from, and high above, all that sur- 
rounded him ; and who, had his mental vision 
been sufficiently purged from the coarse- 
ness of earth to see her glories, would have 
raised him far, far above what he was. She 
would have given him that deep peace which 
the world cannot approach to injure, and the 
present consciousness of an earned immor- 
tality. But nowhere, in his intercourse with 
his friends, do we see that he had so much as 
a glimpse of his high mission, It seems 
rather that the blood of Gordon, his place in 
the peerage, or in ‘that world of fashion 
which he equally despised and feared, his 
personal advantages and defects, his suc- 
cesses as a man of pleasure—anything, in 
short, was more important in his eyes than 
that light within him which he suffered 
every dark cloud and foul stain to obscure. 
He, a nursling of one of the public schools of 
England, knew well to what ridicule a man 
must expose himself who worships any other 
gods than those which the coarse materialism 
and the servile conventionalism of the country 
have set up; and he had not strength to build 
up his own altar and keep his eyes sted- 
fastly fixed on its sacred flame, whence he 
would have drawn not only a higher inspi- 
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ration than any he ever knew, but serenity 
and love. . , 

We speak not of him as a singular, but as 
the most illustrious, victim of this kind, our 
age has had. The same want of earnestness, 
of insight into the vocation of art, of faith in 
its mighty and indestructible influence, cha- 
racterizes nearly all our artists. The conse- 

uences are but too evident. Their works 
want the divine spirit—they are of the earth 
earthy, and they will return whence they 
came. 

All our notions of education are tinged 
with the same narrow and vulgar spirit. 
Education, with us, means a sort of mechani- 
cal drill, which leaves entirely out of calcula- 
tion the most important faculties and feelings 
of the human being. ‘alk to an English- 
man of the importance of music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, gardening, the drama, 
to the moral education of the people, and he 
stares or laughs in your face. These are 
thought luxuries, resources against ennui for 
the rich and the idle—means of gratifying 
vanity, or love of ostentation. ‘The wisdom 
of Greece is thrown away upon us, no less 
than the religion of love. 

With these notions of the importance of a 
poet’s view of his art, of the high moral 
duties to which it binds him, and the single- 
ness of mind and purpose with which he 
ought to follow out his noble calling, it may 
be imagined that we hail with unusual satis- 
faction the appearance of a work which con- 
tains ample evidence of this moral elevation, 
united to talents of a high and peculiar order. 
But we must let the author speak. In 
some remarks on modern poetry and poets, 
which are full of discrimination and of tem- 
perate justice, he says, 

“ These poets were characterized by great sen- 
sibility and fervour, by a profusion of imagery, 
by force and beauty of language, and by a ver- 
sification peculiarly easy and adroit,and abound- 
ing in that sort of melody, which, by its very 
obvious cadences, makes itself most pleasing to 
an unpractised ear. They exhibited, therefore, 
many of the most attractive graces and charms 
of poetry—its vital warmth not less than its 
external embellishments ; and had not the ad- 
niration which they excited, tended to produce 
an indifference to higher, graver, and more va- 
rious endowments, no one would have said that 
it was, in any evil sense, excessive. But from 
this unbounded indulgence in the mere luxuries 
of poetry, has there not ensued a want of ade- 
quate appreciation for its intellectual and im- 
mortal part ?”° 

“We sat,” says he beautifully, “at a high 
festival of poetry, in which, as at the funeral 
of Arvalan, the torch-light put out the star- 
light.” 

“Either (he continues) they did not look 
upon mankind with observant eyes, or they did 
not feel it to be any part of their vocation to 
turn what they saw to account. It did not be- 
long to poetry, in their apprehension, to thread 
the mazes of life in all its classes and under all 
its circumstances, common as well as romantic, 
and, seeing all things, to infer and to instruct: 
on the contrary, it was to stand aloof from every 
thing that is plain and true: to have little 
concern with what is rational or wise; it was 
to be, like music, a moving and enchanting art, 
acting upon the fancy, the affections, the pas- 
sions, but scarcely connected with the exercise 
of the intellectual faculties.” 

In the twogreatest poets of modern Europe, 
Shakspeare and Goethe, perhaps the most 
striking quality is the perfect, the unfailing 








good sense. Take out from them all that 
are usually thought the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the poet, and there will remain that 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
human affairs, that exquisite appreciation of 
motives, that unerring judgment and wide- 
looking wisdom, which form the reputation 
of the sage. It was their business to know, 
not flashes of character, here and there, not 
strange anomalies and wild exceptions,—but 
Man ; and it is because they are always and 
for ever true, that they possess a hold on the 
minds of men, which no varieties of country, 
age, or fashion can shake. 

“Poetry (says Mr. Taylor) of which sense is 
not the basis, though it may be excellent of its 
kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of the 
highest order. It may move the feelings and 
charm the fancy; but failing to satisfy the un- 
derstanding, it will not take permanent posses- 
sion of the strong-holds of fame.” 

We should gladly follow our author 
through his whole analysis of the character 
of Lord Byron's poetry, but we must content 
ourselves with a few passages which seem to 
us full of truth and wisdom :— 

“ But whilst his ignorance of the better ele- 
ments of human nature may be believed to have 
been in a great measure affected, it is not to be 
supposed that he knew of them with a large and 
appreciating knowledge. Yet that knowledge 
of human nature which is exclusive of what is 
good in it, is, to say the least, as shallow and 
imperfect as that which is exclusive of what is 
evil. There is no such thing as philosophical 
misanthropy ; and if a misanthropical spirit, be 
it genuine or affected, be found to pervade a 
man’s writings, that spirit may be poetical as far 
as it goes, but being at. fault in its philosophy, 
it will never, in the long run of time, approve 
itself equal to the institution of a poctical fame 
of the highest and most durable order. 

“These imperfections are especially ohserv- 
able in the portraitures of human character (if 
such it can be called) which are most prominent 
in Lord Byron’s works. There is nothing in 
them of the mixture and modification,—nothing 
of the composite fabric which Nature has as- 
signed to Man. They exhibit rather passions 
personified, than persons impassioned. But there 
is a yet worse defect in them. Lord Byron’s 
conception of a hero is an evidence, not only of 
scanty materials of knowledge from which to 
construct the ideal of «# human being, but also 
of a want of perception of what is great or noble 
in our nature. His heroes are creatures aban- 
doned to their passions, and essentially, there- 
fore, weak of mind. * * * When the conduct 
and feelings attributed to them are reduced into 
prose, and brought to the test ofa rational con- 
sideration, they must be perceived to be beings 
in whom there is no strength, except that of their 
intensely selfish passions. * * If such beings as 
these are to be regarded as heroical, where in 
human nature are we to look for what is low in 
sentiment, or infirm in character? 

“How nobly opposite to Lord Byron’s, was 
Shakspeare’s conception of a hero: — 

tive me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and | will wear him 

In my heart's core ; aye, in my heart of heart.” 

Farther on he says— 

“T would by no means wish to he understood 
as saying that a poet can be too imaginative, 
provided that his other faculties be exercised in 
due proportion to his imagination. I would have 
no man depress his imagination, but I would 
have him raise his reasen to be its equipoise. 
What I would be understood to oppugn, is the 
strange opinion which seems to prevail amongst 
certain of our writers and readers of poetry, that 
good sense stands in a species of antagonism to 
poetical genius, instead of being one of its most 








essential constituents. The maxim that a poet 
should be of * imagination all compact,’ is not, I 
think, to be adopted thus literally. That pre- 
dominance of the imaginative faculty, or of im- 
passioned temperament, which is incompatible 
with the attributes of a sound understanding and 
a just judgment, may make a rhapsodist, a melo- 
dist, or a visionary, each of whom may produce 
what may be admired for the particular talent 
and beauty belonging to it ; but imagination and 
passion, thus unsupported, will never make a 
poet, in the largest and highest sense of the ap- 
pellation :— 
“ For Poetry is Reason’s self sublimed ! 

*Tis Reason’s sovereignty, whereunto 

All properties of sense, all dues of wit, 

All fancies, images, perceptions, passions, 

All intellectual ordinance grown up 

From accident, necessity, or custom, 

Seen to be good, and after made authentic; 

All ordinance aforethought, that from science 

Doth prescience take, and from experience law ; 

All lights and institutes of digested knowledge, 

Gifts and endowments of intelligence 

From sources living, from the dead bequests,— 

Subserve and minister.” 

With this serious, noble, and beautiful ap- 
preciation of the qualities and ends of poetry 
—with this endeavour at the holy work of 
reuniting those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, but whom one-sided fanatics on either 
side have striven to put asunder—Reason aud 
Imagination, the Sensual and the Intellectual 
—we must close our general remarks, which 
nothing but the importance of the subject 
could excuse the length of, and go to the 
matter of the play. 

Those who have acquired a taste for the 
corrupt excitement, of which we have had a 
good deal here, and in which the French 
have dealt so largely, will, of course, find any 
work of an author holding such opinions, flat 
and tame. We believe it pretty nearly as 
useful to expostulate with such persons, as 
with habitual gin-drinkers. The habit is 
formed, the craving excited—they must goon 
their way, hoping, that out of the dark re- 
cords of rude and bloody times, or the blacker 
recesses of distorted imaginations, some 
wilder villany, some grosser vice, some yet 
unimagined horror may arise, to afford the 
stimulus they need. 

Mr. Taylor's tragedy lies, indeed, in wild 
times, and among rough and bad men, but 
no needless pictures of horror are forced be- 
fore us. The main interest of the first part, 
rests on the unfolding of great and unlooked 
for qualities, in a man suddenly called from 
a life of retirement and contemplation, to one 
of difficult and desperate action—wherein 
his conduct justifies the character given of 
him by an enemy. 

D’Arton. The life he’s led 
Serv’d rather in its transit to eclipse 
Than to show forth his nature ; and, that passed, 
You'll now behold him as he truly is, 

One of a cold and of a constant mind, 

Not quickened into ardent action soon, 

Nor prompt for petty enterprise ; yet bold, 
Fierce when need is, and capable of all things. 

The changes produced on the same cha- 
racter by power and success are no less ad- 
mirably delineated in the second part. But 
we must reserve the consideration of this for 
another time. 

The play or plays—for like Schiller’s 
‘ Wallenstein,’ it comprehends two distinct 
periods of the life of the hero, each furnishing 
matter of a long drama, are hist rical. ‘The 
subject is the civil wars of Flanders during 





| the fourteenth century; an important portion 


of the general resistance to feudalism, which 
grew with the growing wealth and power of 
the trading classes. We shall confine our- 
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selves here to the first p< 
i 


The most > 
minent persons are, Philip van Artevelde, 
son of that Jaques van Artevelde, whose 
government of Flanders during the reign of 
our Edward III. is so much commended by 
Froissart, and who was slaughtered on his 
own threshold by the very people he had 
served so well: several leaders of the White- 
Hood or popular party of Ghent, Father 
John of Heda, a monk and former preceptor 
of Philip, the Earl of Flanders, afterwards 
Duke of Burgundy, Sir Walter d’Arlon, a 
brave and chivalrous Frenchman, in his ser- 
vice, Gilbert Matthew, a vile and cold-blooded 
tool of oppression, Adriana Van Merestyn, 
the beloved of Artevelde, and Clara, his 
sister. 

There is much fine discrimination of cha- 
racter in all these, and even in those whom 
the uses of a camp would seem to confound 
in one common colour of coarseness and 
ferocity ; but the great strength of the poem 
lies in the hero himself—his character is pre- 
cisely fitted for the genius of the author, which 
is rather calm, lofty, earnest, and contempla- 
tive, than glancing and passionate. At the 
opening of the play we find the popular 
cause almost desperate, one of its chief lead- 
ers destroyed, and all things apparently con- 
spiring towards the triumph of the Earl of 
Flanders, At this critical point, Philip van 
Artevelde is called upon to put himself at the 
head of the popular cause, and save it from 
ruin. Not unmindful of his father’s fate, of 
the fickle breath of popular favour, of the 
sacrifice of that calm, retired, and studious 
life, to which his tastes, habits, and hopes 
had led him, he accepts the awful trust, and 
becomes 

A man of many cares, new taken up, 

To whom there’s nothing more can come in life 

But what is serious and solicitous. 

The following passage, from the scene in 
which he at once discloses his love to the 
gentle and noble Adriana, and cautions her 
against putting her happiness out to venture 
with one whose fate is so dark and troubled. 
is full of deep and refined thought, and of 
high poetical and moral beauty. 

Artevelde. All my life long 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself and knew the ways before him, 
And from amongst them chose considerately, 

With a clear foresight, not a blindfold courage ; 
And, having chosen, with a stedfast mind 
Pursued his purposes. I trained myself 
To take my place in high or low estate 
As one of that small order of mankind. 
Wherefore, though | indulge no more the dream 
Of living as 1 hoped I might have lived, 
A life of temperate and thoughtful joy, 
Yet | repine not, and from this time forth 
Will cast no look behind. 

Adriana. Oh Artevelde ! 
What can have made you so mysterious? 
What change hath come since morning. Oh! how soon 
The words and looks which seem’d all confidence 
To me at least—how soon are they recalled! 
But let them be—it matters not; 1, too, 
Will cast no look behind—Oh, if | should, 
My heart would never hold its wretchedness. 

Art. My gentle Adriana, you run wild 

In false conjectures: hear me to the end. 
If hitherto we have not said we lov’d, 

Yet hath the heart of each declar’d its love 
By all the tokens wherein love delights. 
We heretofore have trusted in each other, 
Too wholly have we trusted to have need 
Of words or vows, pledges or protestations. 
Let not such trust be hastily dissolved. 

Adr. | trusted not. 1 hoped that I was loved, 
Hoped and despaired, doubted and hoped again, 
Till this day, when I first breathed freelier, 
Daring to trust—and now—Oh God, my heart! 
It was not made to bear this agony— 

Teli me you love me, or you love me not. 

Art. | love thee, dearest, with as large a love 
As e’er was compass’d in the breast of man. 
Hide then those tears, beloved, where thou wilt, 
And find a resting place for that so wild 








And troubled heart of thine ; sustain it here, 
And be its flood of passion wept away. 

Adr. What was it that you said then ? if you love, 
Why have you thus tormented me? 

Art Be calm! 


And let me warn thee, ere thy choice be fixed, 
What fate thou mayst be wedded to with me. 
Thou hast beheld me living heretofore 

As one retired in staid tranquillity. 

The dweller in the mountains, on whose ear 

The accustomed cataract thunders unobserved ; 
The seaman, who sleeps sound upon the deck, 
Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 

Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent wave ; 
These have not liv’d more undisturbed than I. 

But build not upon this; the swollen stream 

May shake the cottage of the mountaineer, 

And drive him forth ; the seaman, roused at length, 
Leaps from his slumber on the wave-washed deck ; 
And now the time comes fast, when here in Ghent, 
He who would live exempt from injuries 

Of armed men, must be himself in arms. 

This time is near for all,—nearer for me. 

I will not wait upon necessity 

And leave myself no choice of vantage ground, 
But rather meet the times where best I may, 

And mould and fashion them as best I can. 
Reflect then that 1 soon may be embarked 

In all the ds of these troublous times, 

And in your own free choice take or resign me. 


And again, in a later scene— 


Art. This I foresaw, and things have fallen out 
No worse than I forewarned thee that they might. 
What must be, must. My course hath been appointed; 
For I feel that within me which accords 
With what Ihave todo. The field is fair, 

And I have no —— or cloud 

Upon my vision. Everything is clear. 

And take this with thee for thy comfort too— 
That that man is not most in tribulation 
Who walks his own way, resolute of mind, 
With answerable skill to pick his steps. 

Men in their places are the men that stand, 
And | am strong and stable on my legs ; 

For though full many a care from this time forth, 
Must harbour in my head, my heart is fresh, 
And there is but this trouble touches it, 

I know not what to do with thee. 

Adr. With me, 
Say’st thou 7—Oh never vex thy heart for that ; 
Nor think of me so all unworthily 
As that some chubby merry-making boy 
Were fittest for my mate. Nay, said I not— 

And if | said it not, I say it now,— 

I'll follow thee through sunshine and through storm : 
I will be with thee in thy weal and woe, 

In thy afflictions, should they fall upon thee, 

In thy temptations when bad men beset thee. 

In all the perils which must now press round thee. 
And, should they crush thee, in the hour of death, 
If thy ambition, late aroused, was that 

Which pushed thee on this perilous adventure, 
Then J will be ambitious too,—if not, 

And it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it, 

Then I will be unfortunate no less. 

1 will resemble thee in that and all things 
Wherein a woman may: grave will | be 

And thoughtful, for already is it gone— 

The boon that nature gave me at my birth, 

My own original gaiety of heart. 

All will I part with to partake thy cares, 

Let but thy love be with me to the last. 

How affecting, how true, and how pro- 
foundly moral, are these solitary reflections 
of a man whom power, and the necessity of 
working with bad instruments,—of aecom- 
plishing the good which allured his noble 
mind, through the evil which must sully its 
brightness, have already changed : the back- 
ward look upon a life of purity and peace— 
the sad and shrinking, yet certain, anticipation 
of a future whose shadow has already fallen 
upon his soul ! 

Art. To be the chief of honourabie men 
Is honour; and if dangerous, yet faith 
Still binds them faster as the danger grows. 
To be the head of villains,—what is that 
But tobe mind to an unwholesome body— 
To give away a noble human soul 
In sad metempsychosis to the brutes, 
Whose carrion, else exanimate, but gains 
A moment's life from this, then so infects 
That all together die the death of beasts. 
These hands are spotless yet — 

Yea, white as when in infancy they stray’d 
Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 
With that small grasp which mothers love to feel. 
No stain has come upon them since that time— 
They have done nothing violent— 

Of a calm will untroubled servants they, 

And went about their offices, if here 

I must not say in purity, in 





(A pause.) 





peace. 
But he they served,—he is not what he was. 


It will have already been seen, that Mr, 
Taylor is not only gifted w? nature with a 
most delicate ear (for it would be difficult to 
find blank verse of more varied and harmo- 
nious cadence), but that he has, whether in 
prose or verse, the mastery of his language; 
that he unites scholar-like precision in the 
use of words, to that feeling of their poetical 
effect which is not to be learned, though it 
may be cultivated. The following appears 
to us one of the most remarkable examples 
of — complete eloquence, we have seen 
for a long time: there is not a single orna- 
ment or figure—no fine words—no strained 
effects—yet how admirably it rises from the 
almost prosaic style of the earlier lines to the 
burst at the end; and in how artist-like a 
manner has the poet adapted even the 
pauses in his lines to the production of this 
effect—the proper effect of oratory ! 

Sirs, ye have heard these knights discourse to you 
Of your ill fortunes, telling on their fingers 

‘The worthy leaders ye have lately lost. : 
True, they were worthy men, most gallant chiefs; 
And ill would it become us to make light 

Of the great loss we suffer by their fall. 

They died like heroes; for no recreant step 

Had e’er dishonoured them, no stain of fear, 

No base despair, no cowardly recoil. 

They had the hearts of freemen to the last, 

And the free blood that bounded in their veins 
Was shed for freedom with a liberal joy. 

But had they guess’d, or could they but have dreamed 
The great examples which they died to show 
Should fall so flat, should shine so fruitless here, 
That men should say ‘‘ For liberty these died, 
Wherefore let us be slaves,”—had they thought this, 
Oh, then, with what an agony of shame, 

Their blushing faces buried in the dust, 

Had their great spirits parted hence for heaven ! 

We must indulge in one quotation more, 
and then, for the present, have done. Adri- 
ana is forcibly carried off by her unworthy 
lover, the Lord of Occo, and placed in con- 
finement :—the following is her expostulation 
with his squire :— 

Adriana. Master Van Aeswyn! 

Van Aeswyn. Madam ! 

* It is thou 
That thus abusest me! - 
Van Aeswyn. I, Madam! No. 
Ihave done nothing ; if a wrong there be, 
It lies with others ; | have but obeyed 
Whom | am bound to serve. 

Adr. Alas! thy guilt 
Is but more abject, being ministrant 
Unto another’s, and thyself no less 
Accountable to heaven. His lust and greed 
Whom thou abettest, thou dost make thine own, 

And nothing gett’st but wages of thy service 
To pay thy sin. What, is’t not shame on shame! 
Thou puttest thine immortal soul to sale 

For profit of another, thy reward 

Being the sorry guerdon of a squire, — 

With blot and stain of such addition vile 

Of countenance ard favour, bred of guilt, 

As he that uses thee may please to show thee; 
Favour, that coming from so soiled a source, 
And for such soil of service, if well weighed, 
Less of reward than punishment should taste, 
And less of honourable show should wear, 
Than show of reprehension. ‘Thou to stamp 

A gentle name with stigma of such deeds ! 

Oh curse of bad men’s hire ! 

Van Acswyn. Nay, madam, nay; 
’Tis not for hire, neither for countenance ; 

But | have taken service with this lord, 
And by the law of arms — 

Adr. What law is that? 

*Tis not the law of God, nor yet above it. : 

Van Aeswyn. An honest squire is bound by plighted 

faith, 

And by the law of arms, to execute 
His lord’s behests. 

Adar. Though they be base and foul? 
Oh Sin! what thread or filament so fine 
Of casual consent, of compact void, ; 
Slipt in betwixt “God save you” and “ good morrow, 
That’s not a want of authority io 
To bind aman to thee! to thee, glib Sin! | 
But Virtue! where is that indissolute chain 
Which to thy anchored mandaments eterne 
The floating soul shall grapplet Law of arms! 
Grant 'twere that law supernal it is not, 
Yet dost thou break it: for all wrongs to women 
Stand in its code denounced. x 

Van Aeswyn. By all that’s just 
The deed misliked me from the first ; three 
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] prayed his lordship to bethink himself 
Waar quittance he should hazard, and what blame, 
In ing of so rich and good a lady ; 
But still he said the Earl should bring him through, 
Let come what might ; insisting that by law 
You were in wardship, and His Grace might grant 
Your hand to whom was fittest. 

Adar. Ob blind craft ! 
Oh frail inventions of humanity ! 
Me shall no earthly } ome nor potentate 
Toss like a morsel of his broken meat 
fo any supplicant. Be they avised 
lam in wardship to the King of kings; 
God and my heart alone dispose of me. 

We had intended to give the description 
of the famine which reigned in Ghent during 
the siege. It is most pathetic, and even fear- 
ful, without any attempts at that appeal to 
our physical sensibility, which is the vice 
and shame of modern art, and proves nothing 
but coarseness of imagination, poverty of 
resource, and feebleness of execution, in the 
artist ;—but we have been already led too far, 
and must break off. 





Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal 
In a Series of Letters written during a 
Residence in those Countries. By William 
Beckford, Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 2 vols. Svo. 

(Third Notice.) 
Attnoucu there has been of late an unusual 
bustle in the publishing world, and we have 
several works, foreign as well as English, 
which require attention, we feel that our 
readers would not willingly excuse us if we 
broke our promise of making further extracts 
from these delightful volumes. Where to 
begin, is about as difficult to determine as 
where to leave off. Even in the first volume, 
all Italy lies untouched before us. We find 
references in our memoranda to the descrip- 
tion of St. Anthony’s, at Padua—the rheu- 
matic devotees at St. Justina—the two visits 
to the Euganean Hills, though not one to 

Petrarch’s villa there !—the delicious even- 

ings at Fiesso, with the singing of the Ga- 

luzzi—the Vintage at Reggio—the Gallery 
at Florence—the pilgrimage to Valombrosa 

—the first visit to St. Peter’s—but here we 

must stop; we will give this one extract, 

and then farewell to Italy. 

“TI met the Holy Father in all his pomp re- 
turning from vespers. Trumpets flourishing, 
and a troop of guards drawn out upon Ponte St. 
Angelo. Casting a respectful glance upon the 
Moles Adriani, I moved on till the full sweep of 
St. Peter’s colonnade opened upon me. The 
edifice appears to have been raised within the 
year, such is its freshness and preservation. I 
could hardly take my eyes from off the beauti- 
ful symmetry of its front, contrasted with the 
magnificent, though irregular courts of the 
Vatican towering over the colonnade, till, the 
sun sinking behind the dome, I ran up the steps 
and entered the grand portal, which was on the 
very point of being closed. 

“I knew not where I was, or to what scene 
transported. A sacred twilight concealing the 
extremities of the structure, I could not distin- 
guish any particular ornament, but enjoyed the 
effect of the whole. No damp air or fetid ex- 
halation offended me. The perfume of incense 
was not yet entirely dissipated. No human 
being stirred. I heard a door close with the 
sound of thunder, and thought I distinguished 
some faint whisperings, but am ignorant whence 
they came. Several lamps twinkled round the 
high altar, quite lost in the immensity of the 
pile. No other light disturbed my reveries but 
the dying glow still visible through the western 
windows. Imagine how I felt upon finding 
myself alone in this vast temple at so late an 
hour. Do you think I quitted it without some 
tevelation ? 





“Tt was almost eight o’clock before I issued 
forth, and, pausing a few minutes under the 
porticos, listened to the rush of the fountains: 
then traversing half the town, I believe, in my 
way to the Villa Medici, under which I am 
lodged, fell into a profound repose, which my 
zeal and exercise may be allowed, I think, to 
have merited, October 30th. 

“Immediately after breakfast I repaired 
again to St. Peter's, which even exceeded the 
height of my expectations. I could hardly quit 
it. I wish his Holiness would allow me to erect 
a little tabernacle within this glorious temple. 
I should desire no other prospect during the 
winter; no other sky than the vast arches glow- 
ing with golden ornaments, so lofty as to lose all 
glitter or gaudiness. But I cannot say I should 
be perfectly contented, unless I could obtain 
another tabernacle for you. Thus established, 
we would take our evening walks on the field 
of marble ; for is not the pavement vast enough 
for the extravagance of the appellation ? Some- 
times, instead of climbing a mountain, we should 
ascend the cupola, and look down on our little 
encampment below. At night I should wish for 
a constellation of lamps dispersed about in 
clusters, and so contrived as to diffuse a mild 
and equal light. Music should not be wanting: 
at one time to breathe in the subterraneous 
chapels, at another to echo through the dome. 

“'The doors should be closed, and not a mor- 
tal admitted. No priests, no cardinals: God 
forbid! We would have all the space to our- 
selves, and to beings of our own visionary per- 
suasion.” 

And now to the second volume ; and yet 
to get there we must pass unnoticed the visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse! 

The account of Portugal is written in a 
different spirit—five years had passed since 
the author visited Italy, and not without 
their influences. There is everywhere the 
same vivid picturing, the same rich colouring, 
the same passion and power; but instead 
of scenes from inanimate nature, we have 
them from life—and taking our tone from 
the work itself, and desirous that our ex- 
tracts should be a faithful representation of 
it in miniature, we shall first give a sketch 
of Lisbon :— 

“ Never did I behold such cursed ups-and- 
downs, such shelving descents and sudden rises, 
as occur at every step one takes in going about 
Lisbon. I thought myself fifty times on the 
point of being overturned into the Tagus, or 
tumbled into sandy ditches, among rotten shoes, 
dead cats, and negro hbeldames, who retire into 
such dens and burrows for the purpose of telling 
fortunes and selling charms for the ague. 

* The Inquisition too often lays hold of these 
wretched sibyls, and works them confoundedly. 
I saw one dragging into light as I passed by the 
ruins of a palace thrown down by the earth- 
quake. Whether a familiar of the Inquisition 
was griping her in his clutches, or whether she 
was taking to account by some disappointed vo- 
tary, [ will not pretend to answer. Be that as 
it may, I was happy to be driven out of sight of 
this hideous object, whose contortions and howl- 
ings were truly horrible. 

“The more one is acquainted with Lisbon, 
the less it answers the expectations raised by its 
magnificent appearance from the river. Could a 
traveller be suddenly transported without pre- 
paration or prejudice to many parts of this city, 
he would reasonably conclude himself traversing 
a succession of villages awkwardly tacked to- 
gether, and overpowered by massive convents. 
The churches in general are in a woful taste of 
architecture, the taste of Borromini, with crinkled 
pediments, furbelowed cornices and _ turrets, 
somewhat in the style of old-fashioned French 
clock-cases, such as Boucher designed with many 





a scrawl and flourish to adorn the apartments of 
Madame de Pompadour. * * * 

“ We walked part of the way home by the 
serene light of the full moon rising from behind 
the mountains on the opposite shore of the 
Tagus, at this extremity of the metropolis above 
nine miles broad. Lisbon, which appeared to 
me so uninteresting a few hours ago, assumed a 
very different aspect by these soft gleams. The 
flights of steps, terraces, chapels, and porticos of 
several convents and palaces on the brink of the 
river, shone forth like edifices of white marble, 
whilst the rough cliffs and miserable sheds rising 
above them were lost in dark shadows. The 
great square through which we passed was filled 
with idlers of all sorts and sexes, staring up at 
the illuminated windows of the palace in hopes 
of catching a glimpse of her Majesty, the Prince, 
the Infantas, the Confessor, or Maids of Honour, 
whisking about from one apartment to the other, 
and giving ample scope to amusing conjectures. 

* + * * . 

“ Beggars innumerable, blind, dumb, and 
scabby, tollowed me almost into the water. No 
beggars equal those of Portugal for strength of 
lungs, luxuriance of sores, profusion of vermin, 
variety and arrangement of tatters, and daunt- 
less perseverance.” 

The Church and the Theatre are important 
objects in a view of Lisbon :— 

The Theatre.—* 1 went to the theatre in the 
Rua d’os Condes, in order to dissipate by a little 
profane air the fumes of so much holiness. The 
play afforded me more disgust than amusement ; 
the theatre is low and narrow, and the actors, 
for there are no actresses, below criticism. Her 
Majesty’s absolute commands having swept fe- 
males off the stage, their parts are acted by 
calvish young fellows. Judge what a pleasing 
effect this metamorphosis must produce, espe- 
cially in the dancers, where one sees a stout 
shepherdess in virgin white, with a soft blue 
beard, and a prominent collar-bone, clenching a 
nosegay in a fist that would almost have knocked 
down Goliah, and a train of milkmaids attend- 
ing her enormous foot-steps, tossing their petti- 
coats over their heads at every step. Such 
sprawling, jerking, and ogling I never saw before, 
and hope never to see again.” 

The Festival of the Corpo de Deos.—* A most 
sonorous peal of bells, an alarming rattle of 
drums, and a piercing flourish of trumpets, roused 
me at daybreak. You are too piously disposed 
to be ignorant that this day [June 7] is the 
festival of the Corpo de Deos. I had half a 
mind to have stayed at home, turning over a 
curious collection of Portuguese chronicles the 
Prior of Avis has just sent to me; but I was told 
such wonders of the expected procession that I 
could not refuse giving myself a little trouble in 
order to witness them. 

* Everybody was gone before T set out, and 
the streets of the suburb I inhabit, as well as 
those in the city through which I passed in my 
way to the patriarchal cathedral, were entirely 
deserted. A pestilence seemed to have swept 
the Great Square and the busy environs of the 
Exchange and India House ; for even vagrants, 
scavengers, and beggars, in the last state of de- 
crepitude, had all hobbled away to the scene of 
action. A few miserable curs sniffing at offals 
alone remained in the deserted streets, and I 
saw no human being at any of the windows, 
except half-a-dozen children blubbering at being 
kept at home. 

* The murmur of the crowds, assembled round 
the patriarchale, reached us a long while before 
we got into the midst of them, for we advanced 
with difficulty between rows of soldiers drawn 
up in battle array. Upon turning a dark angle, 
overshadowed by the high buildings of the semi- 
nary adjoining the patriarchale, we discovered 
houses, shops, and palaces, all metamorphosed 
into tents, and hung from top to bottom with 
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ed damask, tapestry satin coverlids, and fringed 
counterpanes glittering with gold. I thought 
myself in the midst of the Mogul’s encampment, 
so pompously described by Bernier. 

* The front of the Great Church in particular 
was most magnificently curtained ; it rises from 
a vast flight of steps, which were covered to-day 
with the yeomen of the Queen's guard in their 
rich party-coloured velvet dresses, and a multi- 
tude of priests bearing a gorgeous variety of 
painted and silken banners; flocks of sallow 
monks, white, brown, and black, kept pouring 
in continually, like turkeys driving to market. 

“ This part of the holy display lasted a tire- 
some while, I grew weary, and left the balcony, 
where we were placed most advantageously, and 
got into the church. High mass was performing 
with awful pomp, incense ascending in clouds, 
and the light of innumerable tapers blazing on 
the diamonds of the ostensory, just elevated by 
the patriarch with trembling devout hands to 
receive the mysterious wafer. 

* Before the close of the ceremony, I regained 
my window, to have a full view of the coming 
forth of the Sacrament. All was expectation 
and silence in the people. The guards had 
ranged them on each side of the steps before 
the entrance of the church. At length a shower 
of aromatic herbs and flowers announced the 
approach of the patriarch, bearing the host 
under a regal canopy, surrounded by grandees, 
and preceded by a long train of mitred figures, 
their hands joined in prayer, their scarlet and 
purple vestments sweeping the ground, their 
attendants bearing croziers, crosses, and other 
insignia of pontifical grandeur. 

“ The procession slowly descending the flights 
of stairs to the sound of choirs and the distant 
thunder of artillery, lost itself in a winding 
street decorated with embroidered hangings, and 
left me with my senses in a whirl, and my eyes 
dazzled, as if awakened from a vision of celestial 
splendour. .... My head swims at this moment, 
and my ears tingle with a confusion of sounds, 
hells, voices, and the echoes of cannon prolonged 
by mountains and wafted over waters.” 


Here is a family picture at the Marquis 
of Marialva’s :— 

“ As soon as I returned from my walk, Horne 
took me to dine with him, and afterwards to 
the Marialva Palace to pay the Grand Prior a 
visit. The court-yard, filled with shabby two- 
wheeled chaises, put me in mind of the entrance 
of a French post-house; a recollection not 
weakened by the sight of several ample heaps of 
manure, between which we made the best of our 
way up the great staircase, and had near 
tumbled over a swingeing sow, and her nume- 
rous progeny, which escaped from under our 
legs with bitter squeakings. 

* This hubbub announced our arrival, so out 
came the Grand Prior, his nephew, the old 
Abade, and a troop of domestics. All great 
Portuguese families are infested with herds of 
these, in general, ill-favoured dependents; and 
none more than the Marialvas, who dole out 
every day three hundred portions, at least, of 
rice and other eatables to as many greedy de- 
vourers. 

“The Grand Prior had shed his pontifical 
garments, and did the honoursof the house. * * * 

“Whilst we were staring with all our eyes 
and holding our handkerchiefs to our noses, the 
Count of V——, Viceroy of Algarve, made his 
appearance, in grand pea-green and pink and 
silver gala, straddling and making wry faces as 
if some disagreeable accident had befallen him. 
He was, however, in a most gracious mood, and 
received our eulogiums upon his relation, the 
new bishop, with much complacency. Our con- 
versation was limpingly carried on in a great 
variety of broken languages. Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, French, and English, had each their 
turn in rapid succession, The subject of all this 





polyglottery was the glories and piety of John 
the Fifth, regret for the extinction of the Jesuits 
and the reverse for the death of Pombal, whose 
memory he holds in something not distantly 
removed from execration. This flow of eclo- 
quence was accompanied by the strangest, most 
buffoonical grimaces and slobberings I ever be- 
held, for the Viceroy having a perennial moist- 
ness of mouth, drivels at every syllable. 

“One must not, however, decide too hastily 
upon outward appearances. This slobbering, 
canting personage, is a distinguished statesman 
and good officer, pre-eminent amongst the few 
who have seen service and given proofs of 
prowess and capacity. 

“ To escape the long-winded narrations which 
were pouring warm into my ear, I took refuge 
near a harpsichord, where Policarpio, one of the 
first tenors in the Queen’s chapel, was singing 
and accompanying himself. The curtains of 
the door of an adjoining dark apartment being 
half drawn, gave me a transient glimpse of 
Donna Henriquetta de L .» Don Pedro's 
sister, advancing one moment and retiring the 
next, eager to approach and examine us exotic 
beings, but not venturing to enter the saloon 
during her mother’s absence. She appeared to 
me a most interesting girl, with eyes full of be- 
witching languor ;—but of what do I talk, I 
only saw her pale and evanescent, as one fancies 
one sees objects ina dream. A group of lovely 
children (her sisters, I believe) sat at her feet 
upon the ground, resembling genii partially 
concealed by folds of drapery in some grand 
allegorical picture by Rubens or Paul Veronese. 

“ Night approaching, lights glimmered on the 
turrets, terraces, and every part of the strange 
huddle of buildings of which this morisco-look- 
ing palace is composed; half the family were 
engaged in reciting the litanies ef saints, the 
other in freaks and frolics, perhaps of no very 
edifying nature; the monotonous staccato of 
the guitar, accompanied by the low soothing 
murmur of female voices singing modinhas, 
formed altogether a strange though not unplea- 
sant combination of sounds. 

“I was listening to them with avidity, when 
a glare of flambeaus, and the noise of a splashing 
and dashing of water, called us out upon the 
verandas, in time to witness a procession scarcely 
equalled since the days of Noah. I doubt 
whether his ark contained a more heterogeneous 
collection of animals than issued from a scalera 
with fifty oars, which had just landed the old 
Marquis of M. and his son Don José, attended 
by a swarm of musicians, poets, bull-fighters, 
grooms, monks, dwarfs, and children of both 
sexes, fantastically dressed. 

“The whole party, it seems, were returned 
from a pilgrimage to some saint’s nest or other 
on the opposite shore of the Tagus. First 
jumped out a hump-backed dwarf, blowing a 
little squeaking trumpet three or four inches 
long; then a pair of led captains, apparently 
commanded by a strange, old, swaggering fellow 
in a showy uniform, who, I was told, had acted 
the part of a sort of brigadier-general in some 
sort of an Island. Had it been Barataria, Sancho 
would soon have sent him ahout his business, 
for, if we believe the scandalous chronicle of 
Lisbon, a more impudent buffoon, parasite, and 
pilferer seldom existed. 

“Close at his heels stalked a savage-looking 
monk, as tall as Sampson, and two Capuchin 
friars, heavily laden, but with what sort of pro- 
vision I am ignorant; next came a very slim 
and sallow-faced apothecary, in deep sables, 
completely answering in gait and costume the 
figure one fancies to one’s self of Senhor Apun- 
tador, in Gil Blas, followed by a half-crazed im- 
provisatore, spouting verses at us as he passed 
under the balustrades against which we were 
leaning. 

“ He was hardly out of hearing before a con- 
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fused rabble of watermen and servants with 
bird-cages, lanterns, baskets of fruit, and chaplets 
of flowers, came gamboling along to the great 
delight of a bevy of children; who, to look 
more like the inhabitants of Heaven than even 
Nature designed, had light fluttering wings at. 
tached to their rose-coloured shoulders. Some 
of these little theatrical angels were extremely 
beautiful, and had their hair most coquettishly 
arranged in ringlets. * * 

* As soon as the contents, animal and vegeta. 
ble, of the principle scalera, and three or four 
other barges in its train, had been deposited 
in their respective holes, corners, and roosting. 
places, I received an invitation from the old 
Marquis to partake of a collation in his apart. 
ment. Not less, I am certain, than fifty ser. 
vants were in waiting, and exclusive of half-a. 
dozen wax-torches, which were borne in state 
before us, above a hundred tapers of different 
sizes were lighted up in the range of rooms, in. 
termingled with silver braziers and cassolettes 
diffusing a very pleasant perfume.” 

We have not room for other scenes in 
full, but must give a portrait of the Grand 
Inquisitor :— 

“ We went by appointment to the archbishop 
confessor’s, and were immediately admitted into 
his sanctum sanctorum, a snug apartment com. 
municating by a winding staircase with that of 
the queen, and hung with bright, lively tapestry. 
A lay-brother, fat, round, buffoonical, and to the 
full as coarse and vulgar as any carter or mule- 
teer in christendom, entertained us with some 
very amusing, though not the most decent, 
palace stories, till his patron came forth. 

“Those who expect to see the Grand Inqui- 
sitor of Portugal, a doleful, meagre figure, with 
eyes of reproof and malediction, would be dis. 
appointed. A pleasanter or more honest coun- 
tenance than that kind heaven has blessed him 
with, one has seldom the comfort of looking 
upon. He received me in the most open, cor- 
dial manner, and [ have reason to think I am 
in mighty favour. 

“We talked about archbishops in England 
being married. ‘ Pray,’ said the prelate, ‘are 
not your archbisheps strange fellows? conse- 
crated in ale-houses, and good bottle compa- 
nions? [I have been told that mad-cap Lord 
Tyrawley was an archbishop at home.’ You 
may imagine how much I laughed at this incon- 
ceivable nonsense; and though I cannot say, 
speaking of his right reverence, that * truths di- 
vine came mended from his tongue,’ it may be 
allowed, that nonsense itself became more con- 
spicuously nonsensical, flowing from so revered 
ua source. hors 

* T rose up to take leave of him. 

“* No, no,” said he, ‘don't think of quitting 
me yet awhile. Let us repair to the hall of 
Swans, where all the court are waiting for me, 
and pray tell me then what you think of our 
great fida!gos.’ 

“Taking me by the tip of the fingers he led 
me along through a number of shady rooms and 
dark passages toa private door, which opened 
from the queen’s presence-chamber, into a vast 
saloon, crowded, I really believe, by half the 
dignitaries of the kingdom ; here were bishops, 
heads of orders, secretaries of state, generals, 
lords of the bedchamber, and courtiers of all 
denominations, as fine and as conspicuous 2s 
embreidered uniforms, stars, crosses, and gold 
keys could make them. 

“The astonishment of this group at our sud- 
den apparition was truly laughable, and indeed, 
no wonder ; we must have appeared on the point 
of beginning a minuet—the portly archbishop in 
his monastic, flowing white drapery, spreading 
himself out like a turkey in full pride, and my- 
self bowing and advancing ina sort of pas-grave, 
blinking all the while like an owl in sunshine, 
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thanks to my rapid transition from darkness to 
the most glaring daylight. 

« Down went half the party upon their knees, 
some with petitions and some with memorials ; 
those begging for places and promotions, and 
these for benedictions, of which my revered con- 
ductor was by no means prodigal. He seemed 
to treat all these eager demonstrations of fawn- 
ing servility with the most contemptuous compo- 
sure, and pushing through the crowd which di- 
vided respectfully to give us passage, beckoned 
the viscount Ponte de Lima, the marquis of Lay- 
radio, the count dObidos, and two or three of 
the lords in waiting, into « mean little room, not 
above twenty by fourteen. 

« After a deal of adulatory complimentation in 
amost subdued tone from the circle of courtiers, 
for which they had got nothing in return but re- 
buffs and gruntling, the Archbishop drew his 
chair close to mine, and said with a very distinct 
and aud'ble pronunciation, ‘My dear English- 
man, these are all a parcel of flattering scoun- 
drels, do not believe one word they say to you. 
Though they glitter like gold, mud is not meaner 
—I know them weil. Here,’ continued he, 
holding up the flap of my coat, ‘is a proof of 
English prudence, this little button to secure the 
pocket is a precious contrivance, especially in 
grand company, do not leave it off, do not adopt 
any of our fashions, or you will repent it.” * * * 

“Giving his garments a hearty shake, he 
trudged off, bawling out to me over his shoulder, 
‘JT shall be back in half-an-hour, and you must 
dine with me.—‘ Dine with him !’ exclaimed 
the company in chorus: ‘such an honour never 
befell any one of us; how fortunate! how distin- 
guished youare!? * * * 

“We knocked at the private door, which was 
immediately opened, and following the same 
passages through which I had been before con- 
ducted, emerged into an ante-chamber, looking 
into a very neat little kitchen, where the lay- 
brother, with his sleeves tucked up to his shoul- 
ders, was making hospitable preparation. A 
table with three covers was prepared in the ta- 
pestry-room, and upon a sofa, in the corner of it, 
sat the omnipotent prelate wrapped up in an old 
snuff-coloured great coat, sadly patched and tat- 
tered. 

“*Come,’ said he, clapping his hands after 
the oriental fashion, ‘serve up and let us be 
merry—oh, these women, these women, above 
stairs, what a plague it is to settle their differ- 
ences!’ Who knows better than vou, Marquis, 
what enigmas they are to unriddle? I dare say 
the Englishman’s archbishops have not half such 
puzzles to get over as I have: well, let us see 
what we have got for you.’ 

“ Entered the lay-brother with three roasting- 
pigs, on a huge tray of massive silver, and an 
enormous pillau, as admirable in quality as in 
size; and so it had need to have been, for in 
these two dishes consisted our whole dinner. I 
am told the fare at the Archbishop's table never 
varies, and roasting-pigs succeed roasting-pigs, 
and pillaus pillaus, throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, except on certain peculiar 
fast days of supreme meagre. 

“The simplicity of this part of our entertain- 
Ment was made up by the profusion and splen- 
dour of our dessert, which exceeded in variety 
of fruits and sweetmeats any one of which I had 
ever partaken. As tothe wines, they were ad- 
mirable, the tribute of every part of the Portu- 
guese dominions offered up at this holy shrine. 
The Port Company, who are just soliciting the 
renewal of their charter, had contributed the 
choicest produce of their happiest vintages, and 
as I happened to commend its peculiar excel- 
lence, my hospitable entertainer, whose good- 
humour seemed to acquire every instant a live- 
lier glow, insisted upon my accepting several 
Pipes of it, which were punctually sent me the 
next morning. ‘The Archbishop became quite 


jovial, and supposing I was not more insensible 
to the joys of convivial potations than many of 
my countrymen, plied me as often and as wag- 
gishly as if I had been one of his imaginary arch- 
bishops, or Lord Tyrawley himself, returned 
from those cold precincts where no dinners are 
given or bottle circulated. 

“The lay-brother was such a fountain of anec- 
dote, the Archbishop in such glee, and Marialva 
in such jubilation at being admitted to this con- 
fidential party, that it is impossible to say how 
long it would have lasted, had not the hour of 
her Majesty’s evening excursion approached, 
and the Archbishop been called to accompany 
her.” 

A miniature of the Duke d’Alafoins :— 

“* T was walking in a long arched bower of 
citron-trees, when M appeared at the end 
of the avenue, accompanied by the duke d’Ala- 
foins. This is the identical personage well- 
known in every part of Europe by the appella- 
tion of Duke of Braganza. He has no right, 
however, to wear that illustrious title, which is 
merged in the crown. Were he called Duchess 
Dowager, of anything you please, I think no- 
body would dispute the propriety of his style, 
he being so like an old lady of the bed-chamber, 
so fiddle-faddle and so coquettish. He had put 
on rouge and patches, and though he has seen 
seventy winters, contrived to turn on his heel 
and glide about with juvenile agility.” 

Here we must conclude. Our extracts, 
with the exception of those relating to Ve- 
nice, have been taken almost at random, so 
rich is the work in scenes of beauty and of 
life. 








Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad ; 
with Tales and Miscellanies, now first 
collected, and a new edition of the Diary 
of an Ennuyée. By Mrs. Jameson. Lon- 
don: Saunders & Otley. 

Tuese graceful and delightful volumes, a 
luxury, in the best sense of the word, to be 
appreciated by the refined, the intellectual, 
and the imaginative alone, have a two-fold 
claim to be noticed as among the signs of the 
literary age we are living in. They afford a 
vivid instance of the strength and reach of 
the female talent of the present day—they 
are full of woman's keenness of observation, 
of her enthusiastic warmth of feeling, of the 
rich elegance of her imagination; but they 
betray little or no deficiency of the strength 
upon the presumed exclusive possession of 
which, man has been so long used to crest 
himself; and, we regard them with peculiar 
interest as illustrative of the more generous 
and poetical style of criticism which is now 
extended to art, than was thought needful 
by our forefathers. ‘Too much of that spirit 
is yet abroad upon the earth, by which the 
labours of the painter, sculptor, and musician, 
were regarded as toys to be played with 
awhile and then despisedly cast aside, rather 
than as gifts for the improvement of the 
nobler part of man: but a brighter day is 
beginning to dawn ; and we rejoice to believe 
that the arts will soon be received among us, 
with the trust and the reverence which are 
due to them, as manifestations of divine truth 
under the poetical form of beauty. 

There has been such an extraordinary 
issue of new and valuable works within the 
last fortnight, that we find it impossible this 
week to illustrate what we have said by ex- 
tract—but we could not delay announcing 
the publication, and heartily recommending 





the work to the public. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
‘ Skeiches of Natural History, by Mary How- 
itt. —No one of our female writers understands 
better than Mary Howitt how to win the atten- 
tion of children. This little volume is admirably 
suited to their taste, and therefore pleasant to 
all who have a healthy appetite; for what popular 
child’s book is not delightful? But an extract 
or two will give a better idea of the work thana 
whole column of commendation: here then is 


The Monkey. 
Monkey, pretty little fellow ! 
Thou art nature’s punchinello! 
Full of fun as Puck could be; 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 
Look now at his odd grimaces! 
Saw you e’er such comic faces? 
Now like learned judge, sedate ; 
Now with nonsense iu his pate ! 
Nature, in a sunny wood, 
Must have been in merry mood, 
And with laughter fit to burst, 
Monkey, when she made thee first. 
How you leaped and frisked about, 
When your life you first found out; 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa nuts on mother earth ; 
How you sate and made a din 
Louder than had ever been, 
Till the Parrots, ail a-riot, 
Chattered too to keep you quiet; 
Little, merry Monkey, tell 
Was there kept no chronicle ? 
And have you no legends old, 
Wherein this, and more is told? 
Ilow the world’s first children ran 
Laughing from the monkey-man, 
Litt'e Abel and his brother, 
Laughing, shouting to their mother f 
And could you keep down your mirth, 
When the floods were on the earth ; 
When from all your drowning kin, 
Good oid Noah took you in? 
In the very Ark, no doubt, 
You went frolicking about ; 
Never keeping in your mind, 
Drowned monkeys lett behind! 
No, we cannot hear of this; 
Gone are all the witnesses ; 
But 1’m very sure that you 
Made both mirth and mischief too! 
Have ye no traditions, —none, 
Of the court of Solomon ? 
No memorial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram’s armament ? 
Were ye given, or were ye sold 
With the peacocks and the gold? 
Is it ali forgotten quite, 
Cause ye neither read nor write ? 
Look now at him! Slyly peep, 
Hie pretends he is asleep ; 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 
Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite— 
There ! that’s better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore ! 
Ha! he is not half asleep ! 
See, he slyly takes a peep! 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut 
You could see this litde nut. 
You shall have it, pigmy brother ! 
What, another? and another? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack,— 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 
There, the little ancieat man 
Cracks as fast as fast he can! 
Now good bye, you merry fellow, 
Nature’s primest punchinello! 


And, by way of variety, we shall give 
The Broom Flower. 
O the Broom, the yellow Broom, 
The ancient poet sung it, 
And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it. 
I know the realms where people say 
‘the flowers have not their fellow ; 
I know where they shine out hke suns, 
The crimson and the yellow. 
I know where ladies live enchained 
In luxury’s silken fetters, 
And flowers as bright as glittering gems 
Are used for written letters. 
But ne’er was flower so fair as this, 
In modern days or olden ; 
It groweth on its nodding stem 
Like to a garland golden. 
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And all about my mother’s door 

Shine out its glittering bushes, 

And down the glen, where clear as light 
The mountain-water gushes. 


Take all the rest,—but give me this, 
And the bird that nestles in it ; 

1 love it, for it loves the broom, 
‘The green and yellow linnet. 

Well, call the rose the queen of flowers, 
And boast of that of Sharon, 

Of lilies like to marble cups, 
And the golden rod of Aaron.’ 

I care not how these flowers may be 
Beloved of man and woman ; 

The Broom it is the flower for me 
That groweth on the common. 

Oh the Broom, the yellow Broom, 
The ancient poet sung it, 

And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it! 

‘ The Bard, a Selection of Poetry.’ —“ Of the 
making of books there is no end,” says the wise 
man—so say we of the cutting of them open, 
when we light upon acollection like the present, 
in which are printed Pope’s Messiah, Dryden’s 
Alexander’s Feast, and Collins’s Ode on the 
Passions! We wish, however, that this book- 
maker could establish as good a title to other 
poems in this collection. 

* Mundell's Philosophy of Legislation.’—A very 
able work, but unfortunately too much mixed 
up with questions, which now occupy the at- 
tention of the legislature, to be examined as it 
merits in a journal from which politics are ex- 
cluded. 

* Symons on Volition and Agency.’—These few 
pages will afford “relaxation to minds afflicted 
with metaphysics,” as the author expresses it, 
but, from the pleasing form in which the specu- 
lations are detailed, they may aggravate the 
disease. 

‘ Brenton’s Education, Impressment, and Men- 
dicity.’—Captain Brenton’s pamphlet contains 
many usefulhints; his plan for educating sailors 
to supply the Royal Navy, is particularly valu- 

e. 

* Rhind’s Catechism of Botany.’—These Scotch 
Catechisms are superior to the London Alpha- 
bets, and this is not one of the worst of them. 
The author means well, and would have done 
well, if he had learned botany before he under- 
took to teach it. 

‘ Baxter’s British Flowering Plants,’ No. 22— 
§ Sowerby’s smalledition of English Botany,’ No. 42 
—Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ Part 5.— 
These works are all proceeding steadily and well. 

* Drury’s Thucydides.’ —This volume, contain- 
ing the first book of Thucydides, is designed 
for the use of the students in Dublin Univer- 
sity. It has been edited with very creditable 
care and skill—the notes have been selected 
from the best commentators, the chronology 
arranged according to Clinton and Dodwell, and 
the text is more correct than Bekker’s. The 
editor has been under great obligations to Dr. 
Arnold, and he scarcely does him justice, by 
a general acknowledgment: it should have been 
distinctly stated, that most, if not all, of the mar- 
ginal directions, have been taken from the 
Doctor's edition. 

* Cookesley’s Plutus of Aristophanes.’-—The 
editor has given a good text and well-selected 
notes; we think that he has been a little too 
fastidious in his “ expurgations,” but the fault 
is on the right side. Of what earthly use is the 
mass of Scholia, appended to a play for the use 
of junior students? ‘The Scholia ought in all 
such works, to be translated and incorporated 
with the notes. 

‘Tiark’s German Exercises’—The selection 
and arrangement is excellent. 

§ Guy's Eton Latin Grammar.’—The editor has 
added little to the old Eton Grammar, and that 
little is of very inferior quality. 

‘ Shatford's English Grammar.’—There is a 
good classification of subjects in this little book, 
but the language might with advantage be sim- 
plified. 





* Methode facile pour apprendre la Langue An- 
glaise aux Francais.’—There is no doubt that 
the method recommended by M. de Porquet is 
the best that can be adopted for learning any 
language, but there is no novelty in it, and the 
author injures himself and his book, by claiming 
the invention of a plan at least as old as the 
days of Cicero. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 

THE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

First Performance, Tuesday, June 24. 

Tuere are few hours of greater enjoyment in 
life, than those immediately succeeding any great 
pleasure—before excitement has quite subsided, 
and exhaustion succeeded. To us there is no- 
thing more delightful than thinking over music 
after we have heard it: the strain upon our at- 
tention is then relaxed—we have ceased to be 
nervous lest our pleasure should be interrupted 
by accident or failure,—and our memory busies 
herself in recalling all the captivating melodies, 
all the dramatic effects of sound, which we had 
hardly time fully to enjoy at the moment— 
kindly passing over those periods of weariness, 
those short-comings in execution, which must 
occur in the best of musical performances. But 
such hours of reverie, all fascinating as they are, 
are not those wherein a fair and dispassionate 
account of any exhibition of art can be given. 
We have, therefore, deferred writing our notice 
of the two first of the Abbey Oratorios to the last 
moment, that it may be as little coloured by 
individual feeling, and contain as much of sober 
judgment as possible. 

The scheme of Tuesday morning’s performances 

was as follows : 

Part 1.—Coronation Anthem. 
Part 1. 

Part 11.—The Creation, Parts 2 and 3. 

Part 111.—Overture to Samson. A_ selection 
from the same Oratorio, with the Dead March 
in Saul introduced. 

It will be remembered that the Coronation 
Anthem was the opening piece of music at the 
Commemoration, and Dr. Burney regrets that 
in place of it some composition was not given in 
which the entire strength of band and chorus 
might be heard at once. In this we do not sym- 
pathize with him. There is a gradual! crescendo 
in the symphony to this anthem, which works 
us up to a much higher point of enthusiasm 
than we could be startled into by any sulden 
burst of sound. We are reminded by it of the 
gathering of countless multitudes, of the swelling 
of mighty waters ; and the first unanimous shout 
of the chorus, though it does not come unex- 
pected, seems to give vent to the pent-up feeling 
within us, which a few moments more of pro- 
traction would have excited almost to pain. We 
have been always powerfully affected by thisopen- 
ing symphony—puarticularly since it has been 
associated in our minds with one of the Opium- 
eater’s magnificent visions ; and, to our think. 
ing, it worthily began the performances of the 
day. It is remarkable, that Handel has 
used precisely the same musical phrase as gives 
it its progressive elevation, to express, in The 
Messiah, the more gentle gathering of the hea- 
venly host when they appeared to “ shepherds 
abiding in the field.” Furthermore, we have only 
to say that it went perfectly, the band and 
chorus giving an effect of fulness of sound, with- 
out exaggeration, which we have never heard 
reached on any former occasion. 

The Coronation Anthem was succeeded by 
The Creation, performed entire—if we mistake 
not, for the first time in London; at all events, 
for the first time under such favourable circum. 
stances as the present. It is unjust to mutilate 
these sublime works (though it may be expedient 


The Creation, 








to shorten those, any part of which the improve. 
ment of our taste makes us find antiquated or 
tedious); and it is impossible to judge of them 
rightly, till we have heard them often, and per. 
formed on a grand scale. To us the’ charm of 
The Creation increases on every subsequent 
hearing. Its beautiful unity and completeness 
as a composition, the exquisite appropriateness 
and freshness of its descriptive music, and the 
tone of cheerful thanksgiving which pervades it, 
cannot be fully relished till they have hecome 
familiar to us: and we like it all the more for 
its standing as distinct from one of Handel's 
great works, as a landscape of Poussin’s does 
from one of Michael Angelo’s grand paintings, 
Haydn had heard and studied the works of his 
predecessor—but borrowed little from them ; in 
fact, the two can hardly be compared as com. 
posers of sacred music; and thus it wasy we 
think, that when The Creation was first per. 
formed in England, it was by the many ranked 
far below The Messiah. There is « passage to 
this effect in one of Miss Seward’s letters. The 
many always find it difficult to comprehend 
how they might have more than one favourite 
at a time; it may he, too, that the music was 
imperfectly rendered by the orchestras of those 
days. 

Thereiscertainly nothing, in descriptive music, 
finer than its entire opening scene, beginning 
with Chaos, and ending with the chorus, * A new 
created world ;’ and as far as the general effect 
went, we cannot wish anything better than its 
performance on Tuesday. The contrasts hetween 
the brooding solemnity of the music to the words, 
‘And the spirit of God moved along the face of 
the waters,’ and the astounding burst of, * And 
there was light,—and between the rage of the 
spirits of Hell and the unfolding beauty of a 
new world, were perfectly given by the chorus— 
we have heard them often before, but never so 
well done. We must, however, sty, that the 
solos by Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Vaughan, we 
have heard far surpassed. The former, indeed, 
had a claim on our forbearance, as being the 
only vocalist amongst us, who had appeared at 
the Commemoration—and we include the latter 
in our charity. But why did Miss Stephens so un- 
kindly remind us that Time spares nothing lovely, 
by choosing *' The marvellous work,’ as her song, 
and, in the third act, * Let the bright seraphim’ ? 
She has yet enough of voice left, to have touched 
us as she did of old, in music of a less ambitious 
order than these two bravuras: as it was, we could 
only remember what was gone—and it is not 
wise to awaken such remembrances on oceasions 
like the present. We cannot pass the chorus to 
*The marvellous work,’ without praise. Mr. Phil- 
lips was as happy asusual in the bass air, * Rolling 
in foaming billows;’ if he would not pusé his voice 
in particular notes, from a mistaken idea of giving 
point to his singing, he would leave us very 
little to wish. Madame Caradori gave * With 
verdure clad,’ exquisitely, and had the good taste 
to sacrifice a cadence which, at the rehearsal, 
had struck us as too operatic—so also did Mr. 
Braham in his recitative which followed. He 
was (putting physical power out of the question) 
singing his best, and we need not tell his admir- 
ers, how much genius and legitimate expression 
that word implies. What shall we say of the 
chorus that follows, * The heavens are telling,’ 
with its sublime and exciting conclusion? We 
can give it every possible praise—not, however, 
including the solos—Miss Clara Novello was 
unfortunate in her companions all that morning, 
and it is hardly doing justice to so young an ar- 
tist to place her thus unfavourably. 

Part II. opens with the celebrated bird song, it 
was given to one whose voice is nearer a bird’s than 
any we know—Madame Stockhausen. Then we 
have that charming trio and chorus, ‘ Most beau- 
tiful appear,’ in which Mrs. Bishop, Mr. F. Ro- 
binson, from Dublin, and Mr. Phillips, took pait. 
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We were delighted with Mrs. Bishop: her powers 
seemed to rise with the occasion, and it was no 
small trial to her to have had given to her such 
acompanion as the strange tenor singer. Her 
intonation was perfect, and her style energetic 
and elevated. The antiphony of voices and 
chorus in this scene is delightful, and the eres- 
cendos towards its close most exciting. Mr. E. 
Seguin was heard to great advantage in * Now 
Heaven in fullest glory shone, and its introdue- 
tory recitative: he has a glorious voice, which, 
when fully mastered, will place him at the head 
of our bass singers. Mr. Sapio sang‘ In native 
worth,’ in too sentimental a fashion for our liking: 
+ perhaps the song is the weakest in the entire 
oratorio. The two choruses,‘ Achieved is the 
glorious work,’ did not shame their predecessors. 

In the trio which intervened, we had another 
Mr. Robinson for bass, who would not, or could 
not, sing in time ; and the consequence was, that 
it just went, and no more. These things should 
not be at a jubilee meeting. 

Part 3 of The Creation, with its introduc- 
tory symphony, wherein, if music has any lan- 
guage, the bright and dewy sunshine of day’s 
earliest hours is so exquisitely pourtrayed, was 
opened by Mr. Hobbs in a manner which made 
us wish he had heen given more of the tenor 
parts to sing. Then came that long scene of 
duetto with chorus, * By thee with bliss,’ and 
‘Of stars the fairest, in which Mrs, Bishop again 
distinguished herself, and delighted us. Mr. E. 
Taylor took the bass part, and was nearly inau- 
dible. But the most beautiful thing, perhaps, of 
the whole morning, was the effect of the sup- 
pressed chorus, * For ever blessed be his power.” 
This is not to be described in words: for fulness 
and dignity, it stands alone among our musical 
recollections. After this scene follows the duet, 
*Graceful consort,’ in which we had the first 
opportunity—and it is always a pleasure—of 
hearing Mrs. W. Knyvett; and, lastly, the final 
chorus, * Praise the Lord, ye voices all !* which 
concluded The Creation, as it had begun, ex- 
cellently well. One thing, however, we must 
remark, that we have seen many alterations of the 
originally foolish words to this oratorio (which 
are a re-translation of a translation into German 
of part of * Paradise Lost’), but none so gratui- 
tously bad as the version here presented to us. 

After this came the selection from Samson. 
The overture was imposing: when Handel's in- 
strumental music is performed by such a large 
band as the present, it has a certain antique 
dignity, in admiring which we can, for the mo- 
ment, forget the more complex works of modern 
composers. Mr. Braham’s * Total Eclipse’ was 
sung as no one else (we believe) could sing it: 
we felt the hopeless sorrow of blindness with 
every word he uttered. Miss Turner appeared 
creditably in two fragments of recitative. Mr. 
Phillips’s ‘ Honour and arms’ was given in his 
usual bold style, with an exuberance of the for- 
zando which we have mentioned a while since, 
and Miss Stephens’s song we pass without fur- 
ther comment, to come to the Dead March. No 
one who heard this on Tuesday will ever forget 
the mournful and full grandeur of the wind in- 
struments, broken by the absolutely appalling 
notes of the drum, and the mellow burst of 
music—sad, but with the sadness of hope— 
with which it concludes, when we may suppose 
the dust of the hero to have arrived at its last 
glorious resting-place ;—no one could be other- 
wise than deeply moved by it, and the breathless 
silence of the audience during its performance 
was the best testimony to its impressiveness that 
could be given. 

We need only enumerate the grand barbaric 
chorus, ‘ Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound,’ the 
other version of * Let there be light’ in *O first 
created beam,’ the double chorus of the Israel. 
ites and Priests of Dagon, ‘ Fixed in his ever- 

lasting seat,’ and the final one, * Let their celes- 





tial concerts all unite; to give their execution | 
unqualified praise, and to express our opinion, 
that this feature of the performances was the 
grand attraction of the morning, and fully worthy 
of the importance of the occasion. 

We cannot conclude our notice without ex- 
pressing our wonder at what we have heard, 
namely, that with every facility of acecommoda- 
tion offered on the occasion, the rush of com- 
pany should be so great as to cause the doors 
to be opened half an hour before the time ap- 
pointed. When we say that the Abbey might 
have been quietly and impartially filled, had 
the company assembled at eleven instead of 
half past nine, it is enough ; but there is a sort 
of traditional love of a squeeze about John Bull 
and his lady, which we fear it will take another 
fifty years to laugh or reason away. 


Second Performance. 

On Thursday was performed a selection of 
sacred music, consisting of Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem, ‘ The king shall rejoice in thy strength,’ 
the * Gloria in excelsis, from Beethoven’s Mass 
in c, with English words, the * Kyric, the ‘ Qui 
tollis,’ and the concluding fugue of the ‘Credo,’ 
from Haydn's second Mass, the * Credo’ and 
*Aonus Dei,’ from Mozart's first Mass, with 
some other single songs. ‘To avoid useless 
repetition we will once again express our entire 
satisfaction with the chorus and band through- 
out, and we listened to them with keen at- 
tention, for we remember the days when the 
performance of the grand chorus by Beethoven 
would have been a perilous undertaking: it 
went on Thursday with unhesitating firmness, 
and brought us a step nearer the time (which, 
we fully believe, will come,) when the works of 
this wonderful writer will be as well known and 
as fully felt among us, as those of Handel him- 
self. The solos were sung by Miss Clara No- 
vello, Miss H. Cawse, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. E. 
Taylor. It was impossible to avoid comparing 
this composition with Haydn’s mass-music, 
which followed soon after, and his light gaudy 
* Kyrie’ could not produce any effect upon us, 
though brilliant in itself, and well performed by 
Madame Steckhausen, Miss Masson, Signors 
Rubini and Zuchelli. The * Qui tollis,’ which 
follows, is somewhat more graye and appropriate 
—it was beautifully sung by Zuchelli, and as 
beautifully accompanied by Lindley, but we 
prefer Beethoven’s movement on the same sub- 
ject, despoiled as it was here of its original 
words. Mozart occupied an intermediate station 
between the two writers—he has neither the 
fresh, lively cheerfulness, which is manifest in all 
Haydn’s sacred music (always excepting the 
* Passione’), nor the imaginative conceptions of 
Beethoven, but he is, as some one has emphati- 
cally called him, * the heart's own composer,” 
and the ‘ Agnus Dei,’ sung by Madame Stock- 
hausen, has a tenderness—what if we say a re- 
liance—of character, which never fails to affect 
us. The quartett, ‘ Et incarnatus,’ was oddly 
made up of this lady, Signor Rubini, Mr. Hawkins, 
and Mr. J. B. Sale,—it was fair to neither party 
to bring together two pairs of singers of such un- 
equal powers. 

We have purposely passed by sundry single 
songs, that we might bring all this Catholic 
music under one view. Signor Rubini sung a 
charming air by Mozart, from * Davide Peni- 
tente,’ which was good as far as we could hear 
it; but his pianos are often to be taken on trust, 
and on this occasion, we are sure with the laud- 
able intention of suiting his style to the place 
wherein he was singing, he chose to be more than 
usually delicate. Miss Stephens delighted us once 
more with * Angels ever bright and fair,— it is 
still her own, Alas! that she sung that ne plus 
ultra of a recitative, ‘Sing ye unto the Lord,’ from 
Israel in Egypt—that piece of triumphant decla- 
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mation, for which Malibran’s unimpaired powers 


were not too much, and in which that inspired 
creature must for the moment have, not fancied 
herself, but been actually “ Miriam the prophe- 
tess,” as she has left in those few words an im- 
pression upon our minds, which no one else will 
ever be able to efface or exceed. Mr. Phillips 
is fond of that dull song, * The Snares of Death,’ 
by the late Sir John Stevenson, but to us it is 
cold, and wants character. Miss Betts made her 
first appearance here in a song from Joshua, ‘O 
who can tell,’ with violin and violoncello accom- 
paniments obligati in the old Corelli style, and 
did her utmost as far as her knowledge goes. 
But we could not avoid thinking while we heard 
her, and afterwards, when we listened to the 
charming voices of Miss Romer and Miss Wood. 
yatt, how little the natural musical gifts which 
our countrywomen possess, are allowed fair play. 
They are brought forward into the orchestra 
or upon the, stage with beautiful voices a quarter 
cultivated, and if thus incomplete in the mecha- 
nism of their art, what hope is there that their 
perceptions of its mind can ever have been even 
so much as awakened ? More of this at a future 
time. 

Signora Grisi sung a ‘ Quoniam,’ by Haydn, 
as well as it could be sung—but to our ears it 
sounded a mere display of unmeaning brilliancy 
—and we regret that her song was not better 
chosen, as it was the only one we heard from 
her. Luther’s Hymn was performed with great 
effect, Braham as usual taking the solo. 

And now we come to speak of * Israel in 
Egypt,’ the performance of which occupied the 
remainder of the morning, and to which, of all 
the music of this Festival, we looked forward 
with the greatest eagerness—never having heard 
it performed entire before. It is, indeed, a work 
for immortality : setting aside the few songs which 
are faded and second-rate compared with others 
by its mighty author—and considering the series 
of choruses which it contains—our admiration of 
this oratorio rises to a height which words are 
insufficient to express, and we can only rightly 
appreciate its excellence by remembering that it 
is nearly a hundred years old—written when the 
resources of the art were scanty and defective 
compared with what they are now. But poetry 
of mind, and grandeur of conception are of no 
age or century, and they are here to be found in 
an unparalleled manifestation. The opening 
chorus is profoundly pathetic and melancholy ; 
we hear the children of Israel mourning their 
bondage, but we see the Almighty arm stretched 
forth to maintain their cause, and its wondrous 
doings are told in the music with a grandeur and 
a triumph such as are only surpassed by the 
descriptions themselves in holy writ. What, for 
instance, can—will be ever imagined to surpass 
the Hailstone Chorus, the chorus of * Thick 
Darkness,’ which we can never hear without 
creeping awe—and those describing the passage 
of the Red Sea? What picture could bring be- 
fore our eyes “the waters overwhelming the 
Egyptians” more forcibly than that magnificent 
acclaim of many voices accompanied, as it were, 
by the thunder of ocean’s cataracts? We see 
the very scene, we behold the host engulphed, 
and join with all our hearts in that triumphant 
strain which follows, ‘The Lord is a man of 
war.’ Last of all, and best of all, the concluding 
scene, * The Lord shall reign for ever and ever!’ 
with its recitatives, broken again and again by a 
repetition of that stately strain of thanksgiving, 
has a dramatic force and a sublimity which are 
alone in music. We are carried back, as we 
listen to them, to the old days, when the Highest 
led his chosen people by the cloud and the fire, 
and when they cease, feel as if these scenes of the 
past were our realities, and the things and beings 
around us the shadows of a comfortless dream ! 

We have been beguiled out of our wonted 
sobriety by our remembrances of this Oratorio 
—and yet, after all, musical criticism should be 
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something beyond a bald noting of cadences and 
discords—a dry anatomy of chords and counter- 
point—and, to be affected as strongly as we have 
been, must require excellent performance, as 
well as a fine composition. We have already 
said that the strength of this work is choral ; so 
that our report is sufficient, and we close it in 
happy anticipation of what yet remains for us 
to hear. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ir we were to judge from the rumours at pre- 
sent flying about, the long agitated question of 
our being a musical nation or not, must be de- 
cided. We have heard the most extravagant 
accounts of premiums given upon tickets for the 
remainder of the Abbey oratorios. There is 
already a report, that, in consequence of their 
great success, one or two extra performances 
may be given, and, as if this was not enough, 
some of our readers will be surprised to hear that 
another Festival is in contemplation, to be held 
in London before the close of the season. 

We hear, on something like authority, that 
the various amateur musical societies of the me- 
tropolis are getting up a mecting upon as large 
a scale as the one in the Abbey. The perfor- 
mers, with the exception of a general conductor, 
and, we presume, solo singers, are to be amateurs. 
It is expected to take place in Exeter Hall, and 
the proceeds are to be given to a charity. The 
committee have called a general meeting which 
is to be held at the Crown and Anchor, on Mon- 
day evening, at half past seven, for the purpose 
of completing the general arrangements. 

So be it; and we rejoice to see, that our ama- 
teurs are conscious of sufficient strength to enable 
them to challenge all the professional talent in 
London. But asa close comparison between the 
two meetings must be made,we warn them todono- 
thing rashly—and to produce nothing, of the per- 
fection of which they are not more than certain. 
Let them remember that they can have but only 
half the confidence of those who have been for 
many years in the habit of appearing before the 
public, and that a double strictness of rehearsal 
will therefore be necessary to them. Many eyes 
will be upon them—many tongues loosed against 
them, and as we wish well to everything that 
concerns the prosperity and diffusion of music 
amongst us, we hope that they will deserve, and 
enjoy success. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May6.—The President, Thomas Telford, Esq., 
in the chair.—A section of the strata of the coal 
formation in the Forest of Dean, was presented 
by Mr. Francis Wishaw. 

Mr. Sims gave an account of the mural circle, 
just completed for the Observatory of Edinburgh, 
and treated on the advancement of the art of 
graduating instruments generally. After describ- 
ing the earlier methods pursued in dividing, Mr. 
Sims stated, that about the middle of the last 
century Mr. Hindley, a clockmaker of York, 
introduced several important improvements, and 
laid the foundation for that degree of perfection 
which has since that period been given to the 
dividing engine; he gave motion to the plate 
by a tangent screw, invented a frame for carry- 
ing a point, in place of using a knife against the 
fiducial edge of a ruler, and also introduced the 
elliptical cutting point. The Duc de Chaulnes 
was the first who made use of double microscope 
micrometers in operations of this nature. Rams- 
den’s engine, for which he was rewarded by the 
Board of Longitude, appeared in the year 1775. 
He adopted Hindley’s inventions of the endless 
screw, the cutting frame, and elliptical point ; his 
machine, however, abounds in beautiful and in- 
genious contrivances. 


Many engines of great excellence have since 
been constructed by various English artists, 
among whom Dollond, John Troughton, Stan- 
cliffe, and Edward Troughton, stand the most 
conspicuous. The celebrated Reichenbach also 
constructed a large and excellent engine, and in- 
troduced the great improvement of dividing the 
instruments on their own centres. Gambray, 
of Paris, followed Reichenbach, and adopted his 
improvements; he, however, introduced a no- 
velty by employing a steam-engine to move every 
part of the apparatus. The mural circle for 
Edinburgh differs in no important respect from 
those erected at the Royal Observatory; the 
diameter is six feet, the length of the axis four 
feet, and the focal length of the telescope equal 
to the diameter of the circle: the divisions are 
cut upon a band of gold, inlaid at the circum- 
ference, and the degrees engraved upon a band 
of palladium slightly alloyed with silver to give 
it some degree of ductility ; each space upon the 
circle is equal to five minutes angular measure: 
six microscopic micrometers, with every requi- 
site adjustment, are attached to the face of the 
pier, one division of the micrometer scale being 
equal to a single second. Four clamps and tan- 
gent screws are so arranged round the instrument, 
that one of them is always at a convenient dis- 
tance from the observer. 

Models of a mural and transit circle were ex- 
hibited. Mr. Sims proceeded to describe in de- 
tail the method pursued in dividing this instru- 
ment, which is summarily as follows :— 

Ist, Generating 256 nearly equidistant points 
round the circumference of the circle. 

2dly, By continual bisection of which that 
number admits to ascertain the quantity, in terms 
of a micrometer, by which every point is in error 
with respect to a point assumed as the zero. 

ddly, From the table of errors so constructed, 
and a magnified scale of equal parts, to cut the 
final divisions, 

May 13.—The President in the chair._A 
paper, ‘On Wheels,’ was presented by James 
Walker, Esq., V.P., and a paper, ‘On Steam- 
Boats,’ by Mr. Grahame. A model of Harris's 
Road-scraper, with an explanatory paper, were 
laid before the meeting. 

Some further particulars as to the dimensions 
of the new steam-vessel, now plying on the river 
Hudson, were communicated. 

In giving some account of diferent contri- 
vances for lock and flood-gates, made use of in 
Holland and the low countries, Mr. Cubitt re- 
marked, that the operations of opening and shut- 
ting sluices, and other large gates, which are 
usually performed in this country by means of 
wheel and pinion-geering, capstans, &c., the 
Dutch, wino are extremely skilful hydraulic en- 
gineers, effect by various ingenious adaptions of 
paddles and culverts, employing the natural 
pressure of water to do the work of machinery. 

Some account was also given of the great sea- 
lock and sluicing apparatus at Lowestoffe, con- 
structed underthe direction of Mr. Cubitt, which 
are likewise opened and closed by the pressure of 
the water. This apparatus has now been in active 
operation for three or fouryears, and is found com. 
pletely to answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended,viz. that ofa regulating lock, but principally 
for suddenly discharginga large body of water, and 
scouring away the quantities of sand and shingle 
which are liable to accumulate opposite the har- 
bour, and obstruct the navigation. 








May 20.—The President in the chair.—The 
Secretary read a description of a bridge of one 
arch of 140 fathoms span, invented by John 
Kalin, in 1776, proposed to be erected across 
the Neva at St. Petersburg. 

May 27.—The President in the chair.—A 
paper, * On the proposed Holborn Viaduct,’ toge- 
ther with a drawing, was received from Mx. Fran- 





cis Wishaw. 





Mr. Walker’s paper, on the subject of the most 
advantageous form for wheels of different kinds of 
carriages, having been read, a member considered 
that there were some practical objections to the 
use of horizontal axles, which were nbt alluded 
to in Mr. Walker's paper—one, the difficulty of 
making the wheel perfectly secure from coming 
off the axle, as a greater strain is unavoidably 
thrown on the linchpin. The wheels of ordinary 
country waggons are usually much dished, and 
the axles slightly inclined downwards, by which 
arrangement the principal strain is thrown on the 
shoulder of the axletree, and a very ordinary de. 
scription of linchpin will answer the purpose, 
As far as regards friction, and, consequently, an 
easy draught for the horse, the straight axle and 
cylindrical wheel have the preference ; but, for 
safety, strength, and durability, he thought the 
inclined axle and dished wheel superior ; besides 
which, there exists much practical difiiculty in 
constructing carriages with horizontal axles and 
cylindrical wheels. It was remarked, that one 
reason for the conical wheel being so much ad. 
hered to in practice, was the greater liability of 
the tire getting loose on the cylindrical wheel 
by the constant rolling of a heavy weight fre. 
quently on a small extent of surface: the tire 
becomes slightly elongated, and, on a cylindrical 
wheel, gets loose, and may occasion accidents ; 
the conical provides against this, by its greater 
elasticity, and the tendency it has to become 
more flat in the dishing, and in a slight degree 
to stretch out the periphery. It was stated that, 
at first, the cylindrical shape was adopted in 
Jones’s patent iron wheels, but it was found that, 
with upright wheels, the width of track was re- 
quired to be seven feet, and some of the streets 
do not admit of such a vehicle passing ; also, in 
crowded thoroughfares, the nave is exposed and 
liable to come in contact with other carriages.— 
It was stated, that a wheel of a new construc. 
tion had lately been attempted, and was 
likely to become an improvement; the rim 
and nave are of cast-iron, and the spokes of 
wrought-iron ; a wooden band is put round the 
cast-iron rim, which again is surrounded and 
fastened on by a wrought-iron tire, secured in 
the ordinary manner.—It was mentioned that, 
in Austria, cylindrical wheels are invariably used 
for waggons and heavy carriages, but for light 
vehicles the dished wheel is generally preferred. 
—A member stated that, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, the common stone carts belonging 
to the Cragleith, and other quarries, are genc- 
rally made with broad cylindrical wheels. 
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June 3.—The President in the chair—Mr. 
Thomas E. Harrison, Civil Engincer, of Fulwell 
Grange, Sunderland, was elected a corresponding 
member. 

The conversation on the subject of the best 
form for wheels of carriages was resumed. An 
ingenious method was adopted by Messrs. Jones 
to exhibit the friction occasioned by conical 
wheels: a carriage was run upon the edges of 
loose boards, placed side by side ; it was shown 
that, while the board under the middle part of 
the wheel remained stationary, that at the out- 
side was pushed forward, and the board on the 
inside backward ; such, however, can only occur 
when the whole breadth of the wheel touches 
the ground, which is seldom the case, a wheel of 
nine inches having frequently a bearing of only 
three inches, in consequence of the middle tire 
being made of larger diameter. 

Mr. Manby produced a specimen of wrought- 
iron, two inches diameter, used for chain-cable 
bolts, which had been drawn into a knot while 
cold, without having suffered any apparent in- 





jury. This iron is not merely made from refined 


metal, bloomed down, but is shingled under the 
hammer, or rather under squeezers, made ina form 
similar to shears, which are thought to be equal 
to the hammers, Mr. Manby stated that, at this 
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foundry (Hartford & Co., Ebbu Vale), they 
make 400 tons of iron per week, and that the 
croppings of such a quantity of bars yields sufii- 
cient to make the bolts above alluded to. At 
Ebbu Vale they use cold-blast furnaces, and 
charred coal ; the hot-blast had been tried, but 
time had been lost in puddling from it. Mr. 
Manby, however, stated, that he believed the 
hot-blast had not been sufficiently attended to. 
It was mentioned that, at this foundry, they use 
what are called dandy furnaces, and puddle on 
patent iron bottoms. Hartford's patent had been 
granted for using “charcoal or other powder to 
cover the iron bottom, and so prevent the metal 
from adhering. Referring to the specimen on the 
table, Mr. Manby stated, that the ends of the bar 
had been merely turned over when hot, forming 
ahoop, and the ends passed through, so as to 
enable them to affix bolts; the bar was then 
allowed to cool, and subsequently drawn into its 
present form of a knot, by means of a hydraulic 
press ; fifty-two tons pressure was requisite for 
the purpose, half-an-hour was occupied in the 
operation, during which time no sensible increase 
of temperature was observed in the metal. 

A paper from Mr. Bidder, *On the Cast-Iron 
Wharf lately erected at the East India Docks,’ 
was read. 


June 10.—The President in the chair.—The 
following gentlemen were elected correspond- 
ing members: Mr. W. A. Brooks, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Mr. James Stirling, Dundee, Mr. George 
Haden, Trowbridge. 

A special general meeting was held this even- 
ing, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the office and duties of Secretary : on this evening 
also the session of the Insti-ution terminated. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Moy. Royal College of Physicians .... Nine, P.M. 

Tu. Zoological Society .............. Three, P.M, 

Sat. Royal Asiatic Society............Two, P.™. 
MISCELLANEA 


Sir Gilbert Blane.—Tiis veteran practitioner 
expired yesterday, in the 85th year of his age. 
His career has been rather professional than 
literary, yet as much of the latter as to entitle 
him to a slight notice from us. He commenced 
life as a naval surgeon, and was present at the 
engagement between the English and French 
fleets in the West Indies, on the 12th of April 
1782, of which he wrote an account—we believe 
his first published work. He rose gradually in 
his profession, until he attained the rank of 
physician to the fleet, and was honoured with 
the acquaintance and friendship of his present 
Majesty. In 1788 we find him selected to 
deliver the Croonian Lecture, on muscular 
motion, before the Royal Society, which lecture 
was published in 1790. We also find in their 
Transactions, Vol. 80, an account by him 
of the Nardus Indica, or spikenard, in which 
paper he attempted to collect what was known 
by the ancients respecting this odoriferous herb. 
His ideas respecting medical education, and 
certain topics connected with it, he gave to the 
world in 1819, under the title of ‘ Medical 
Logick,’ and the work has run through more 
than one edition. 

In 1822 he published ‘Select Dissertations 
on several subjects of Medical Science,’ most of 
which, we believe, had before appeared as 
separate papers in some of the medical periodi- 
cals. For some time he had retired from public 
life, when we find him once more coming for- 
ward in 1831, and addressing his ‘ Warning to 
the British Public against the alarming ap- 
proach of the Indian Cholera.’ 

These, with some pamphlets on subjects of 
ephemeral interest, and contributions to Medical 
periodicals, constitute, we believe, the whole of 
his literary labours. 





(The Boht Mehals.—From a paper in the 
Asiatic Researches, by G. W. Traill.]—*‘ The 
Boht Mehals, forming in extent one-third of the 
Kemaon province, are bounded at the north by 
the table-land of Tibet, on the south they ex- 
tend to the base of the Himalaya range, and are 
irregularly defined, piercing through the barrier 
of the snowy range at the passes of the five 
principal rivers, Mana and Niti, on the feeders 
of the Ganges; Juwar, Darma, and Byanse, on 
those of the Sarda or Gogra. These limited val- 
leys, or gorges, are the only productive and in- 
habitable parts of Boht, the rest consisting of 
snow and barren rock. They are elevated 6000 
feet above the sea, while the peaks around them 
tower to 20 and 25,000 feet. The Bhotias insist 
that the zone of snow is continually extending, 
and cutting off passes from one valley to another, 
which were formerly passable at least for a few 
days in the year. The only accessible roads 
now follow the direction of the streams, and 
owing toavalanches (hiin gu?) and slips (paira) 
require constant toil for their preservation. ‘The 
Niti is the most practicable pass, but at many 
points ponies and cattle are forced to be raised 
or lowered by means of slings passed round their 
bodies! There are but 59 villages and 1325 
houses, and about 10,000 inhabitants in this 
mountainous district, of whom nine-tenths are 
Bhotiasor Tibetans. For half the year the ground 
is covered with snow, and an interval of four 
months without a fall of snow forms an uncom- 
monly favourable summer! 

The Golden Age in France.—The Journal des 
Artistes gives the following curious Tariff of the 
value put upon injuries to the person, by the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police, in the time of 
Louis the Tenth. ‘The ordonnance was granted 
at Vincennes in the year 1514.—For a blow 
with the hand, 12 deniers—For a blow with a 
stone, 5 sous—For taking a person by the 
throat with one hand, 5 sous, with two hands, 
14 sous—T'or spitting in a person’s face, 5 sous 
—For a blow on the nose, without blood, 5 sous 
if there be blood, 10 sous— For a kick, 10 sous 
—For a sword-thrust, without blood, 10 sous, 
and if there be blood, 20 sous—For a wound 
with blood above the teeth, 36 sous, below them, 
52 sous—For a broken arm or leg, 7 francs 4 
sous—And for each broken tooth, 7 francs 4 
sous. —We hear a great deal of the good old 
times: was this cheap estimation of the value 
of life and limb one of the advantages of them ? 

Trigonometrical Survey of India.—[ Extract ofa 
letter from Lieut. Macdonald, dated Camp near 
Chandere. |—** The inhabitants of this country 
view our operations with suspicion and dread : 
they cannot comprehend the object of burning 
lights upon the summits of distant hills, and they 
can only attribute it to some black art, or jadu, 
by which we wish to take possession of their 
country.” 

Speaking for Posterity.— During the delivery 
of one of those tedious and interminable speeches 
which are sometimes inflicted upon the House 
of Representatives in America, as well as on 
our own House of Commons, a member who 
had occupied the floor for several hours, was 
cailed to order, on the ground that his remarks 
were not pertinent to the question before the 
house. “ I know it,” said he, “ 1 am not speak- 
ing for the benefit of the house, but for posterity.” 
—‘* Speak a little longer,” said John Randolph, 
in an undertone, “and you will have your 
audience before you.” 

Mode of making Gold Leaf.—In the preparation 
of gold leaf, the metal is first reduced into long 
thin strips or ribands by means of steel rollers : 
it is then cut into little pieces, which are beaten 
on an anvil, and afterwards annealed. * * * 
Two ounces and two pennyweights of gold are 
delivered by the master to the workman, who if 
very skilful, returns 2000 leaves, or eighty books 
of gold, together with one ounce and six penny- 











weights of waste cuttings. Hence the contents 
of one book weigh 4°8 grains; and as the leaves 
measure 3°3 inches, the thickness of a leaf is 
1-282000dth part of an inch.—Larduer’s Cyclo- 
pedia, 

Christianity in China.—Public attention has 
been a good deal excited by an order of the 
Portuguese Governor of Macao, expelling from 
that settlement the agents of the Foreign Roman 
Catholic missions which have for ages been 
established there, as a medium of communica- 
tion with the missionaries in the interior. The 
agent for the celebrated Propaganda Society, a 
native of Italy, and three French missionaries, 
have taken refuge in Canton.—Canton Register. 

Painting on Glass.—A Brussels paper men- 
tions the discovery of a manuscript bearing the 
date of 1527, which explains the ancient method 
of extracting colours from metals, minerals, 
herbs and flowers, for the purpose of painting on 
glass. It also shows the manner in which these 
colours are to be applied, and describes the way 
in which the glass destined to receive the colours 
is to be prepared. The discovery of this pro- 
cess is of some interest, for after all the modern 
discoveries in chemistry, there are colours to be 
found in ancient stained glass, which we cannot 
approach. 





METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL 


WeaMon. eatery “Seal Winds. | Weather, 
Thur. 19; 76 52 2035 | S.W. Cloudy, 
Frid. 20,89 55 | Stat. | S.W. to E.) Clear. 
Sat. 21/82 58 | 29.75 | S.W. | Clear. 
Sun. 22) 8! 50 | Stat. | W.toS.W.) Cloudy. 
Mon. 23) 79 43 | 30.04 | S.W.to E.| Clear. 
Tues. 24) 73 56 30.15 | S.W. | Cloudy. 
Wed. 25] 75 53 Sta. | S.W. | Ditto. 


\ 

Prevaiting Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus. 

Rain on Saturday night and morning, else fair 
throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 68.5°, Greatest va- 
riation, 419°.—Mean atmespheric pressure, 29.85. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 0’. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Mr. Campbell has concluded his Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and the work will forthwith appear. 

Dr. Southey’s Life of Cowper, uniform with Byron 
and Scott, in monthly volumes. 

The Bible Atlas, by Samuel Arrowsmith. 

‘the Aves of Aristophanes, with English Notes, by 
H. P. Cookesley. 


Just published.— Lord Beresford’s Refutation of Col. 
Napier’s Justification of his Third Volume, 6s.—Philip 
on Sleep and Death, 8vo. 8s.—Koecker’s Deotal Sur- 
gery, 8vo. l4s.—Koecker on Diseases of the Jaws, 8vo. 
5s.—Smith’s View of the Last Judgment, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 
— Baines’s Map of the Lakes, with an Itinerary, 3s. 6d, 
in a case.—Raspail’s Organic Chemistry, from the 
French, by W. Henderson, dvo. plates, 18s.— Blunt and 
Stephens’s Civil Engineer, folio, 12. 1s.—Thomas’s 
Avatomy of the Bones, l2mo.is.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopsedia, Vol. 50, Sismondi’s History of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Vol. 1. 6s.—Chitty’s Medical Jurispru- 
cence, Vol. 1. royal 8vo. 21s.— Elements of Drawing, 
by J. R. Barfoot, Is. G¢.—Valpy’s History of England, 
Vol. 6, 5s.— East Indians at Selwood, 2s. 6d.— Henri, 
in French, I8mo, 2s.—Sketches of Natural History, by 
Mary Howitt, I6mo. 5s.—'Tredway’s Statistics of the 
United States, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—Inves's Rhetorical Class- 

Souk, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—Cabinet Iiustrations of the Bible, 
imp. Svo. 10s,—Calendar of Nature, Designs by Catter- 
mole, sm. Svo. 4s.6¢.—Ten Discourses on the Life and 
Character of Moses, by M. Anderson, M.A. 12mo. 6s.— 
The Pocket Medical Guide, &c., by a Physician, 32mo. 
1s. 6¢.—Hansard’s Debates, Vol. 22, Second of Session 
of 1834, 12. 10s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gtt**.—T. O. L.—A. J.—M‘G.—M.: received. 

The account which appeared in this Paper relating 
to the Ecclesiastical College proposed to be erected by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, appears to have 
created no little stir in Trinity College; and we have 
reccvived a reply from those who are of opinion that 
their feelings and motives, in opposing it, have been 
misrepresented, which it is urgently pressed on us to 
publish this week. With the kindest feelings towards 
our learned brothers, we must observe, that we cannot, 
at this season of the year, and at a moment's notice, 
find room for seven enormous folio pages, although, in 
the abundance of our good will, we will do our best 
next week, and try how far it is possible, with a few 
curtailments, to oblige them. 





THE ATHENAUM. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOVERNESS. 
YOUNG LADY is desirous to engage 


herself as GOVERNESS in the Family of a Lady, resident 
in Town or Country. In addition to the customary E uglish Edu- 
cation, she is competent to give instruction in the Freach Lan- 
guage, in Music, and, if required, in the Elements of Latin, 
Apply to A. Q. Z., at the Library of Messrs. Bull and Churton, 
Holles-street, Oxiord-street. 


RIVATE T UTOR.- == -A v "ACANCY " for 
a PUPIL is now open in the Family of a MARRIED 
CLERGY MAN, residing Eleven Miles from London; the 
number of whose Pupils is limited to Five or Six : he can offer 
the most satisfactory references to Noblemen and Gentlemen 
whose sons have been with im. Letters to ve directed for the 
Rev. H. F., to the care of Mr. Searle, Bookbinder, 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-s Street, near Bond-sireet, London. 


BRITISH INSTI TION, PALL MALL. 


4 . . . 
HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 

by ANTIENT MASTERS, from the Collections 5 His 

Most Gracious Majesty, The Most Noble the Marquess of West- 
minster, and The Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B.,i5 OPEN 

» from Ten in the Morning ev a hese - the Evening. 
Admission, aes ; Cata 
WILLIA we -y ARN ARD, Kee pers 


ADOR AMA EXH [BIT ION, at the 
BAZAAR, Baks Panera Portman-square. This Exhi- 
bition con of a Mechanical and Pictorial Display of the 
MANCHES sad LIV f RPOOL RAILWAY, and is aided by 
a variety of Locomotive Engines, similar to those on the Railway 
itself. It ought to be seen by everyvody who has, and everybody 
who has not, been on that great natioual Work of Art and 
Science.—Admission, ts. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
DON.—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN 
s been causcd by the nume 
on the days of Exhibition, aud ar th ar 
time of Exhibition, the Feliows of the Society and Visitors are 
earnestly requested to make their applications at this Office ou 
the previous days. No Vickets can, ou any pretext, be viven 
Without the personal or written recommendation of a Fellow; and 
any Tickets which it may be found necessary to issue AT THe 
Ganpen will be charged tTeN sHILLINGs each. The next Exhi- 
bition will be on Saturday, the 5th of July. 
21, Regent-street, June 25, 1834. 





LON- 


Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
Jacluding the PRIVATE aig of the late JOSIAH 
AY LO, Bs 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SUN, veo GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Flect- paetts oe DAY (June 28), and Six fol- 
lowing Days, at Hall-; ach day, 
NCLUDING St: nfford, Forster, and Tresham 
Galleries—Hogarth’s Works, Orisinal Lmpressions—Gould's 
Birds of Europe, 72 coloured Piates—Florus Bernardi Sermonis; 
Colon, 1482—Britton’s Architectural Autiquitiles, 5 vols. larg 
paper—Britton’s Cathedrals, 13 vols. large paper—Vies et Guvres 
des Peintres, proofs, 5 vols— Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, 
5 vols. large paper—Pembroke, Folkes, aud Simon’s Medals— 
Encyclopedia Britanuica, 26 vols, half russia—Lardnet’s Works, 
5 9 calf gilt—Harieiau Miscellany, 10 vols eetator, &e, 22 
vols—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Neaie’s Churches and Seats, 
10 vols—Beauties of Evugiand and Wales, 26 vols—Shaw and 
Nowdder’s Naturalis Misceliany, 15) vols. rassia—Harrison’s 
Novelists, 23 vols—Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols— 
Dodsley’s Aunual Register, 67 vols—Architectural Works by 
Britton, Nicholson, Vredgold, Lugar, Gwilt, Trendali, <c.— 
Curious old Poetry, Xe., Novels, Tracts, Loudon Pageants—Ma- 
nuscripts from the Collection of the late Johu Broadley, Esq. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


MEDICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY, 
VALUABLE SURGICAL Aertel je ceca IGINAL PAINT- 
IN 


By Mr. HODGSON, at his 7 . i som, 192, ee ou 
MONDAY, July 7th, and following day, at Half- past 12, 
» 
Pi MEDICAL and SURGICAL’ LI- 
BRARY of JOSEPH OLLIER, Esq. deceased, of De la 
Haye-street, Westminster, forming a valuable Collec tion of Sur- 
and Medical Works, und Books of General Literature, 
Sension! Instruments by eminent Makers, Two Electrifying 
Machines, a few Original Painting~, Xe. &c 
'o be viewed, and C Atalogues had. 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
“ ° 
. BE SOLD (the present Proprictor re- 
ng), an entire and very valuable NEWSPAPER PRO- 
PE RTY "of the highest respectability and importance, yielding 
an income of about 10004. per annum, with the prospect of a 
considerable increase. ‘To persons possessing literary, political, 
or professional connexions, or desirous of obtaining political in- 
fluence, this offer will be found pec oliarly advantageous. The 
property is estimaied at about €000/., and may be divided into 
shares. None but principals of asceriained respectability will be 
treated with ; and it is requested that whoever may be disposed 
to negotiate ‘for the purchase, will send their real names and 
addresses, directed to D. D., care of Mr, Hookham, Old Boud- 
street. 
On Saturday, the 5th of Joly, . will be published, 
HE CONS VAT I 
A NEW WEEKLY OXFORD NEWSPAPER. 

Ata time when inroads are making on the Constitution, when 
the Church is attacked on all sides, and when all thatis venerable 
is despised, it becomes the duty of every man, wi 
Country, carefuily to preserve those institutions, 
hitherto contributed so much to ber pre-emiuence ; aud boldly to 
stand forward in their defence. 

We know that we are engaged in an arduows straggle; our 
opponents are powerful and numerous; bat, convinced that our 
object is to preserve all that is good, we coutideutly rely on the 
aid of those lite rary friends, whose exertions in 80 noble a cause 
will doubtless assist usin bringing the contest toa successful issue. 

On principles such as these THE CONSERVATIVE will be 
offered to the Public. 

Communications, verre o the Editor, are requested to be 
seut to the Pubiisher (post 

Printed and published by f “Vincent, Radclifie-square, Oxford. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


EIGHT PLATES FOR ONE SHILLING, 


NAMELY, 


1. THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 
2. JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL. 
THE ROD OF MOSES TURNED INTO A SERPENT. 


AMALEK OVERCOME, 


DEATH OF MOSES ON MOUNT NEBO. 
MIRIAM STRICKEN WITH LEPROSY. 
. CUP FOUND IN BENJAMIN'S SACK. 
JACOB'S DAUGHTERS TRYING TO COMFORT HIM. 


The above, accompanied with Descriptions, form the FOURTH aot he PART of WESTALL and MARTIN'S 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen ott the Kingdom. 
_BU LL and C HUR TON, , Library, 26, Holles street, London. 


LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist of July, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


HE DISINHERITED 
THE NS NAR ED. 


By the Authoress of * Flirtation,’ 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington- ait: 
To be had also of all respectable Bookseliers in the Kingdom. 
*,* Immediate orders should be given to insure the early de- 
livery of this Work. 
Avents for Scotiand, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh 
For Ireiand, Mr. John Camming, Dublin. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Just p erage by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burtington-street. 
r. BECKFORD’S NEW Wor K, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


I T f L Y;} 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


lu a Series of Letters writieu during a Residence in those 
Countries, 
By the Author of * Vathek.’ 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
2. 
AYESHA, TH E MAI > OF KARS. 
By James Morier 
Author of ‘Zobrab the Hostage,” . ith i B aba,’ &e. 3 vols. 


3. 
THE LIF£ OF HENRY SALT, 
His Brits oe 1 Majesty’s late Consul-Gener 
INCLUDING iis CORRESPONDENC 


By Jon joe Halls, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with 2 ‘Portraits, 


! 
** Que of the most important works of the season, possessing | 


the twofold attraction of a book of travels ina highly-interesting 


country, and the history of a man of first-rate science aud enter- | 
! 


prise.”’"—United Service Gaz. 


HELEN. By Marta EnGewoarn. 3 vols. 
** If any one will, after reading * Helen,’ tera to even the best 
of her old novels, he will feel that in all the more proioand and 


permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, the artist | 


has made marked progress. iy coe terly Review, June, 1834. 
THE LIFE or A SOLDIER. 
By a Field-Officer. 
A Narrative of 27 Years’ Service in various Parts of the World. 
3 Vols. post Sve 


** The Author’s life is been one of anes vicissitude, even 
for a soldier. It is an exceedingly interesting book.” —Ubserver. 


THE CAPTIVES IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 2 vols. 


ROOKWOOD; « Romasce. 3 vols. 


“ This story is one that never flags.”—Quarlerly Review, 


June, 1634. 


8. } 
New Edition, mevned and corrected, with new and valuable 


udditions, in 1 vol. sve. ‘with Plates, 


EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, &e. | 


By Lieut. Breton, R.N 
In the Years 1830-31-32-33; theretore ¢ omprising ihe most re- 
cent account of the actual coudition of these Colonies, 
9. 


ALLAN BRE C K. 
By the Author of ¢ The Subaltern,’ Xe. 
*€ The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.’’—Uanted Service 
Journal, 


10. 
T H E Se BSP tRA CGC Vs 
A VENETIAN ROMANCE, | 3 vols. 
“A stirring aud entertaining book.”—Courier. 


ust tow yy 
EUROPEAN” COLONIES 
in VARIOUS PARTS A the WORLD, 
viewed in their Social, Moral, and _ sical Condition. 
By John Howison, Esc 
Author of ‘Sketches of Upper ¢ dng ‘ke. 2 vols, 8¥0. 
2. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with ree Engravings by Landseer, 
THE ANGLER IN WALES. 
By Cap ntain Medwin, 
Author of §C ouversations with Lord Byron,’ 


vols. 8vo. Ho Viap and aT 
DISCOVERIE IN i MINOR; 
Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, &c. 
illustrative of the Travels of st. Paul. 
By the Rev. F. V. 1, Arundel!, British Chapiain at Smyrna, 


4. 
THE ANGLER IN TRELAND,; 
Or, An wre S RAMBLE through MUNSTER and 
ONNAUGHT, during the Summer of 1833. 
2 vols. post * with Plates, 
Third edition, revised a ‘corrected by the Author, 
NGLAND AND THE ENGLIS 


By E. L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 





| Memoir ; ;a VIEW 


| Sir C. Conninghim, Ac. Xe. Price 








CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED, 
On the ist ora , com) lete in 1 vol. neatly bound, price gs, 
yy 


printed uniformly with the Ww averley Now oe, Byron’s W orks, &e, 
V Hi E é 


3 WIL . ae BECKFORD, Esq. 
b 1 2 Engravings, 
THE BR VO OF VENICE, 
By M. i LUWIs, Esy. And 
THE CASTLE O'F OTRANTO, 
By HORACE WALPOLE (Earl of Orford), 
With a Portrait aud Memoir “. the Author, 
Being the 41st Vol, 
STANDARD NOVELS i D ROMANCES, 
Publishing Monthly ; forming a Collection of 
THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICT ION, 
Chiefly by Living Writer: 
Richard Beuthey, 8, New Boriington-street. 
HE COURT MAGAZINE for JULY 
is embellished with a PORTRALT of LADY LOUTH, with 
of LOWTHER CASTLE, by Daniell, with 
Description ; COSTUMES by Parris, with Descriptions. 
Literary Contents: aan of the Lords and Ladies, No, L. by 
Thomas Hayues Bayly, Esq.—The Court and Presentations— 
Sv mpathies of the Major aad Minor, by Cleon—The Riwals—Mr, 
Bulwer’s Euglind and ag E mates by René Aliva—syrian and 
by A. 


THE 


Sag yy Leslie—The 
y-" wr Songs, Ne. VII. by Mrs. Hemans— 
Notives of Literature and Aris, Ke. 


Published by Ball and Charton, 26, Holles-street, London; 


| and supplied Mouthly by all Booksellers through the Kin; dom, 


ru GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE— 


With the present year was commenced a New and Improved 
Series of this Publication, The Number for JULY contains, 
awong other articies, the History of Wines—The Poetical Works 
of © oleridge— Di ary of a Lover of Literature—The Record Com- 
mission, No. HL.—The Architectural Antiquities of Devonshire— 
Great Challield Manor-house, Wilts (with a Plate)—Poems by 
ihe Rev. Joon Mitford and the Rev. W. »wles—Review of 

ew Publications—Copious — Literary lutellize puce—Obituary 
with Memoirs of the Earl of Bariington, Lord Blaney, Admiral 
Us 


he 
ln boards, price 16s. the Gentleman's Magazine, New Series, 


Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane. 

: Price One Shilling, ae 
PATRONIZED BY HIS MAJESTY. 
On the T will be werk No. 9, Vol. IV. 

NOL 


D’S AGAZINE 


| Volume 


| A Contents: I. Practising ee No. 8—I1. Exhibition, 
Koval Academy (concluded)—ILL. Leaves from my F 


rket-book 
wtters from a R.A.—V. Pointer’s Progress: a humorous 
Pp ‘oem—V i. The Commissioner in Trouble—VII1, Critical Notices 
—VIILC bie Chat. 
- Arnold, Tavisteck-street, Covent- garden. 


my U TT 4b 
By the Author of * The Tour of a German Prince.’ 
Translated from the German by EDWARD S 

Tutti Fraty consists of pictures of nature, romantic trac tions, 
humorous sketches of customs and manners, anvedotes of Na- 
poleou, Marshals Le » and Davoust, the fate peror Alex+ 
ander, re Mette h, and other distinguished characters, 
the Con at Aix-la-Chapelle, the Court of Prussia, &c. &e. 
witha Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

Bach and Co, 21, soho-square. 


A SECOND SERIE OF LOVE R’S IRISH 


Just published, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 
oe ae r tb 


| NDs. 
This day is published, with, fine ‘Illustrations by W. Harvey and 


by the Author, in foniscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound 
in cloth and lettered, 
EGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND; 
SECOND SERIE 
By SAMUEL. LOVE E R.H. 
“ Here ’s the best of good spirits.” 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster- row; and sold by 

W. FP. Wakeman, Doblin; and all other Booksellers. 
This day is published, in imperial 4to. Part 3, , price 2us. sewed, 
with 10 coloured Plates, to be compieted in 10 Parts, 
LL USTRATIONS of the BOTANY and 
other Branches of the Natural History of the HIMALAYAN 
MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of Cashmere. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, E-q. F.L.S, and G.S., M.R-A.S., &c. &e. 

‘Parvury, Alle My and Co, Li snhall-street. Of whom may be 
had Parts and 2, lately published. 

und ANU just published, 5s.; or 7s. elegantly done in silk, 

{ NUAL of the BARONETAGE; con- 

geet separate Lists of the English, Scotch, ‘and Irish 
Baronets; Historical Account of the Oider; its Rights, Prece- 
de Insignia, Xe. 

* The object of this elegant work is to rt the privileges of 
the Baronetage, and to call the attention of its members to the 
recovery of those which have fallen into disuse; carefully and 
faithfully executed, we mi-s nothing in it that we desire to find.” 
—Athenaum 

Loudon : John Mortimer, 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-squaree 
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— Nearly ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY, 
in 1833. With Excursions to WISBADEN, BADEN- 
DEN-CASSEL, HANOVER, the HARTZ MOUNTAINS, &e. 
— By Mrs. TROLLUPE, 
Authoress of § The Domestic Manners of the Americans.’ 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
——" This day is published, post vo. 128. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS. 
Jon Murray, Albemarle-sireet. a 
‘This day, with numerous Plates, 3 vols. ovo. 
RAVELS into 1 BOKHARA; 
Being the Account ofa Journey from INDIA to CABOOL, 
TARTARY, and PERSIA ; also Narrative of a VOYAGE by the 


InDOy ROUTES NEVER BEFORE TAKEN BY ANY 
EUROPEAN 


> 
j Mission to the Court of Lahore, with Presents from 
eae the King of Great Britain. 
By Lieut. ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S. 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 6vo. Y 
LNEY HALL: A Nove. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London . “A. H. Baily und Co, 83, Cornhill. 
ey This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
LETTER to an INVALID about to 
Visit MADEIRA; with Engravings on Wood, illustrative 
of Costume, Xc. 
London: Robert Jenvings and Co, 62, Cheapside. 


On the ist of Jaly, with numerous Engravings, price 6s. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. No. I. 

To be continued Quarterly. 
Loudon: Joba W. Parker, West Strand. 


~~ "Phis day, price 3s, cloth, aes 
> rs TEP EDCEwEe 
IFE of DAVID CROCKETT, of the State 
of Tennessee. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
“| leave this rule for others when I’m dead, i 
Be always sure you’re right—1TH FN Go A-HRAD!” 
The Author. 
London: Jobn Limbird, 143, Strand. 


. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
VISION of FAIR SPIRITS, and other 
POEMS. To which is added, the Ode lately addressed in 
the |heatre at Oxford to the Duke of Wellington. 
By J sRAHAM, Wadham College. 
T. and W. Boone, New d-street; J. Vincent, Oxford. 


Just published, in 2 vols, price 10s. boards, 


HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
A Dramatic Romance, in Two Parts. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

“ Years and years have passed since it came in the way of our 
office to call attention to the appearance of a new English poem, 
at ovee of such pretensions aud such execution.” —Quarterly 

vew. 

; o Edward Moxon, Dover-street. a 
GRAHAME ON RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND ROADS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. boards, Part L. of a 
TPREATISE on INTERNAL INTER- 

L COURSE and COMMUNICATION in CIVILIZED 
STATES, and particularly in GREAT BRITAIN; including 
Accounts of the Darlington and Liverpool! Railways, 

’ JOMAS GRAHAME. 

London: Longman and Co. Glasgow : Smith and Son. 
J.J, Welsh, having purchased the remainder of the following 
Works, begs to offer t at the very reduced prices affixed : 

’ Te? py? 
[AMBLICHUS IFE of PYTHAGORAS, 
translated from the Greek, by Taylor. 8vo. cloth lettered. 
Published at 14s.; only 55, 6d. 
: . . 

2. lamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians, &c., translated from the Greek by Taylor. vo. cloth let- 
tered. Published at 16s.; ouly 5s. 6d. 

3. The Hymns of Orpheus, translated from 
the Greek by Taylor. Crown 8vo. cloth lettered. Published at 
10s. 6d.; Only 4s. 2 y 

4. Theoretic Arithmetic, partly translated 
from the Greek, and partly written by Taylor, évo. cloth let- 
tered. Pavlisved at 14s. ; only 5s. 

J.J. Welsh, 8, Regent-street, Pail Mall. 


REWSTER’S EDINBURGH 
ENC YCLOP ADIA. 

Messrs. TEGG having purchased the entire Stock and Copy- 
right of Dr. Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, venous 
intorm the Subscribers, who have not perfected their copies, 
tat they may fora limited period have (through the medium of 
their respective Bookseilers) any odd Parts, to complete sets, at 
the reduced price of 10s. each. 

Messrs. Tegg can also supply the Booksellers or the Public 
with compleic Seis, in 18 volumes 4to. either large or small 
paper, at very low prices. 

_No. 73, Cheap-ide, London, 

mae Just published, Part 1. price 4s. 

‘NIQUE FANCY ORNAMENTS, in 5 
‘ Parts. Engraved on 30 Copperplates, from Original De- 
signs by the most celebrated Artists. This Work is worthy the 
notice of the curious aud lovers of the Fine Arts. 

Vases and Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; 
or bound, complete, 2/, 10s. 

Scroll Ornaments, in 12 Parts, 4s. each; or 
bound, complete, 2/. 10s. 

Book of Crests, containing 4000 Crests of the 
Nobility and Gentry, the various Orders of Knighthood, Crow 
Corouets, Helwets, aud various Distinciious of Families, &c. 
Engraved in 3v quarto Plates, 1. 10s. 

Heraldic Illustrations. ‘This Work contains 
Supporters of the Nobility, various Shields, Ornaments, Brackets, 
Cyphers, &c. 1/. Is. 

Ornamental Alphabets. Five quarto Plates, 
complete, 3s 


Published by F. Knight, 12, Brooke-street, Holborn, London; 
aud sold by all B ruksellers. 





_ This day OSOPHIC. Is. - 
NEW PHILOSOPHIC THEORY of 
LIGHT, in which it is attempted to prove that Light is 
the fandamental Principle of Matter. 
__ Solid by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-tane, 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 14s. half-bound extra, and ilius- 
traied by nearly 40 Characteristic Engraving», ¥ 
f: Oo M Y 





H 
P FOUNDED ON PHYSIOLOGY, 
By ALEXANDER WALKER, 
Late Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at Edinburgh. 

“This isa very curious. and a very acute performance. The 
subject of inquiry is one of great, peculiar, and general interest ; 
and the author has displayed much originality and laborious in- 
vestigation in its discussion.”— Lit. Gaz. 

* Walker's ‘ Physiognomy’ is indeed @ splendid work. It is 
y ogg in conception, arrangement, and executiou.”’—Morning 


ews. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Coruhill. 


NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 

Just published, by Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone. Waterloo-place, 
rNHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR 
EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

2 vols. 8vo, with two fine original Portraits, 28s. 

«“ Those who like lively and spirited sketches of men and man- 
ners, will find a large fand of entertainment in these volumes; 
they ought to be iu the hands emmy young author.” —Quarterly 

Review. . 
; Volemes 1 to 6, price 5s. each, splendidly illustrated, of 
The Life and Works of Burns. By ALLAN 
Cunnincuam. Nearly 150 Original Poems and Songs, which 
have not hitherto appeared, are given in these Volumes, 
Ill. 


Dr. Lang’s History of New South Wales. 

2 vols. 8vo. 21s. with an accurate Map. 
* This is beyond all doubt the most complete and able account 
of New South Wales that has yet been given to the public.”—~ 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with numerous 
Plates, plain and coloured, price 18s. boards, 
NEW SYSTEM of ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. Translated from the French of F. V. RASPAIL; 
with Notes and Additions, by WILLIAM HENDERSON, M.D, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica in the Universities of Aberdeen. 

#,* The object of the Author of this System has been to exhibit 
acounected view of both departments of Organic Chemistry, and 
thereby to evince the closeness of the relations that subsist between 
them. He has also pointed out certain causes that have gi 

to numerous mistakesin t alysis of Animal and Vegetable 
Compounds, and to mach mi ding the nature of 
their proximate principles: and, by a constant, though not 
lengthened, application to Physiology, he has kept continually 
ia view the practical deductions to be drawn from the experi- 
mental results which he has recorded, and the theoretical prin- 
ciples which be has developed, 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Robertson, Glasgow; and 
Wakeman, Dublin. 

Just published, price 7s. 6d, with Map and Fiuntispiece; and 
6s. 6d, without ditto, 
COMPANION to the LAKES of CUM- 
BERLAND, WESTMORELAND, and LANCASHIRE; 
ina Descriptive Account of a Family Tour, and Excursions on 
Horseback and on Foot: with a copious Itinerary, an accurate 
Map, and a beautifully engraved View of Derweutwater and the 
Borrowdale Mouutains, 
THIRD EDITION, enlarged and corrected to 1834. 
By EDWARD BAINES, Jan. 
Loudon: Simpkin and Marshall. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS FOR YOUTH, 
MRS. HOWITT’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
With 24 Wood-cuts, price 5s. half-bound, 
KETCHES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
In Verse, 
By MARY HOWITT, 

** A lovely little volume, fit companion for Mrs, Austin’s exqui- 
site ‘ Story without an End.’ The wood-engravings are beautifully 
executed,’’—Court Journal. ° 

Il, 

MRS. AUSTIN'S STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
With 17 Wood-cuts, in the first stvle of the art, from the pencil 
of Harvey, price 5s. neatly bound, 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
From the German. By Mrs. Austin, Translator of the ‘ Cha- 

racteristics of Goet'«,’* Tour of a German F 

“ This exquisite volume affords another proof of the superiority 
of G an over English writers, in combining the highest order 
of instruction with infautine playfulvess. ‘The pages are pure as 
snow-drops, and wise aud holy as the simplicity of the guileless 
child.’"—Hull Advertiser. 

Effingham Wilson, @8, Royal Exchange. 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS, 
By Professor MERLET, of the University of London. 
In a large 12mo. Volume, neatly, bound, 7s. 6d. 
ETIT ‘TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 

FRANCE; contenant on Essai sur la Littérature Fran- 
Sys depuis son Origine jusqu’en 1832, et de nombreux Extraits 

es meilleurs Auteurs; suivis de Notes sur quelques Difficaltes ; 
servant de suite au * Traducteur.’ 

** The selections have been made with good taste and sound 
judgment; there are explanatory notes at the end, by which the 
student is materially assisted in comprehending not ouly diffi- 
culties, but the beauties of French phraseology.”—Monthly Rev. 


*rinee,” &e. 


il. 
LE TRADUCTEUR; 

Or, Historical and Misce!ianeous Selections from the best French 
Writers, ou a plan calculated to render reading and trausiation 
peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the speaking and writing of 
the French Language ; desigued for junior students. 2nd edit, 
neatly bound, 5s. 6d, 

** This is decidedly the best French compilation we have seen ; 
throughout there is not an objectionable extract; we recommend 
this varied and truly entertaining production.” —Allas 


Ill. 
7D PpPprae ‘ 

A COMPLETE FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Divided into four Parts—the Provunciation, the Accidence, the 
Sywtax, and the Appendix. Each of which are sold separate, or 
in one thick volume, i2mo, new edition, neatly bound, 10s. 6d. 

** We may take epon ourselves to state, that no French Gram- 
mar hitherio published coutains so much useful matier, We 
besides think the plan of this work admirable, as it admits of four 
diflerent parts, each part being complete in itself, and thereby 
allowing of its being had separately, according to the progress 
of the jearner. The rules are short and clear, and the examples 
and exercises calculated to furnish the pupil with colloquial 
phrases. In a word, we perceive that this work is the produce 
of a maa weil versed in the ari of teaching.”’—Monthly Review, 


Iv. 

SYNOPSIS of the FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. Presenting at one view, as it 
were, all the Rules of the Author’s Grammar, to which there are 
references, ct V. 2 
KEY to MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

This dav is pebliched, price 3s. 6d, bound, 

A KEY to the EXERCISES contained in MERLET’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By BP. F. Merlet, @rofessor of the French Lan- 
guage in the University of Louden, 

Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal xchange; and John Taylor, 
Bookseller to the University, 30, Upper Gower-street. 





to the Library. 


2 


Iv. 
A System of National Education. 1 vol. 
small Svo, . 
* The work of a reflective and accomplished mind.’’— Examiner. 
v. 
The Romance of Ancient History. First 
Series. Eayrr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
** Will ravk among the best productions of the present day.”— 
Sunday Times. Vi. a 
History of the British Colonies. By R. 
Monroomsry Martin, Esq. Vol. 1. Possessions in Asia. 
Complete, with Maps, 21s. 
“A text-book for after, as it is an ornament to the present 
times.”’"— Metropolitan Mag. 
Vil. 
The Last Works of John Galt, Esq. 


prising his Autobiography, Stories of the Study, and P 


’ 2 , rc 7 
ROTECTOR FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 35, Old Jewry ; and Regent-street, corner 
ot Jermyn-street, London ; and Wellington-street, Southwark. 
CAVITAL, £5,000,000, 
Directors. 
Richardson Borradaile, esq. Chairman. 
R. H. Marten, esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Allan, esq. | William Peatt Litt, esq. 





J. Richard Baker, esq. M. D. Magens, esq. 
W. Borradaile, esq. Johu D. Magens, esq. 
James Brogden, esq. | John Masterman, esq. 
John Cooke, M.D. Benjamin Pead, esq. 
J. H. M, Dawson, esq. Ricuard Price, esq. 
Thomas Gaitskell, esq. 
J. Owen Harris, esq. 
Richard P. Harris, esq. | 
R. Hugh Inues, esq. 


Robert Pryor, esq. 
G. Stanley Repton, esq. 
Richard Wilson, esq. 


Auditors. 
Decimus Burton, cq. James Horne, esq. 
Thomas Hoblyn, esq. : Edmund Jeruingham, esq. 
Alfred Thorp, esq. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
that Insurances which expire at Midsummer next, should be re- 
newed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 
Receipts for such Renewals are wow ready at the above Offices, 
and with the respective Agents to the Compan throughout the 
United Kingdom. WILMER HARRIS, Secretary. 4 


Te 7 1 ep > 
UGGIN’S TRANSPARENT BEAVER 
HATS, 3 ounces weight, 18s.: also their Patent Double- 
brimmed Ventilating Beiver Hats, are the best Hats ever pro- 
duced, weighiug 4 ounces ; will never injure by wet or lose their 
colour; the brims being double, they cannot break, or go out 
of shape; they will not prevent the egress of perspiration, which 
has been so much the compiaint of water-proof tats often pro- 
ducing head-ache. Price 21s. and 26s. ‘To be had of the patentee, 
DUGGIN, 53, New Bond-street, and 80, Newgate-street. 
’ Y , oh $ 
MHE CONCLUDING LOTTERY.—Swirt 
and Co, respectfully state that the GLASGOW LOTTERY, 
to be DRAWN on the 22nd JULY, is the LAST that will or can 
be drawn under the existing Act of Parliament. The fortunate 
Purchasers have the option of receiving the value of the Prizes, 
which consist of Freehold Lands and Houses, in Money, as soon 
as drawn, deducting only five per ceut. on those above 1001, to 
cover the risk and expense of selling the property. Swift and 
Co.'s Offices are at No. 19, Cornhill, (acing the Royal Exchange ; 
No. 255, Regent-circus, Oxtord-street; No. 36, Haymarket, 
corner of Coventry et, where Prizes of 10,0001., 5,000/., 
2,008. &e. &e, were recently sold, and the money paid with the 
punctuality that has distinzuished the firm of Swift and Co. 
nearly foriy years. The Scheme contains— 
f eeeccees ce £16,000 


coe 8 
su0l., 4001., &e. 
PRESENT PRICE 


OTTER informs 
the Public, that on the 22nd of NEXT MONTH (July), 
the present Lottery will be all drawn, and that it is the 
LAST AND ONLY ONE AUTHORIZED BY 
PARLIAMENT. 
THE SCHEME CONTAINS PRIZES OF 
16,9001., 10,000/., 3,000/., 2,000/., 1,6002., 1,500/, Xe, &e.; the 
Holders of which will, as heretofore, receive the value in money 
on demand, according to the conditions of the Scheme, if pur- 
chased at GEORGE WEBB'S Office, No. 1, Strand, adjoining 
Northumberland House, Charing Cross. : 
Present price of a Ticket .....++0£15 
[7 6 0 Eighth...... 
ecosee 915 6 Sixteenth «eee. O19 6 
2? It is particularly necessary to observe, that GEORGE 
WEBB, who, formerly at Cornhill and poe apa enaren, 
ld aid Capital Prizes in State Lotteries amounting te 
pear he iovaret Thousand Pounds, HAS NOW ONLY ONE 
OFFICE, and that is next to Northumberland House, € HARING 
CROSS, 
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SELECT STANDARD WORKS, | 


TO BE HAD, AT EXTREMELY REDUCED PRICES, OF 


J. DOWDING, BOOKSELLER, 82, NEWGATE-STREET. 


J. D., having made 





lly large p lh, 


of the following Works, is induced to allow the public a large share in the advantage, by affording to immediate purchaser 


an opportunity of obtaining them at the present very great reduction. 


AMERICA.—Just 
completing the Work to the present time, a Second Edition, 
which, being intended for a more eularged circulation, has 
been greatly reduced in price, 


HE HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of | 


the UNITED STATES of AMERICA, from the earliest 

riod to the present time ising their General aud Political 
History, Geography, Geology, ogy, Z ology, aud Botany ; 
Agriculture, Manutactues, and Commerce; Laws, Manners, 
Customs, and Religion, With a Topographical De-eription of 
the Cities, Towns, Seaports, Public Editices, Canals, Ac. &e. H- 
Justrated with 80 elegant Line-Engra son Steel, and 16 Maps, 
executed in a very superior wsnner, forming acomplete Ameri- 
ean Atlas. Edited by John Howard Hinton, A.M., assisted by 
several Literary Gentlemen in America and Euglaud. Forming 


















2 handsome 4to. volumes, in exira boards, 2. 10s.; first publisied | 


at 61. 6s. 

*,* A few Copies have been printed, with India Proofs of the 
Plates, and coloured Maps, price 3/. 10s. first pu. at Lod. 10s. 

+)+ By the unanimous voice of the dest Eoagtish, Continental, 
and American critics, this is pronounced be the most ably 
executed and satisfactory work that “ts upon the subject of 
the North American Siates. It omit hing which i 
to give tall information to the reader, the narrative bei 
down to the month of April in this yea tis, besides, 
lished and illustrated with an utrer di rd of expense. The 

laps, forming a complete Atlos of the United States, are from 
the most accurate Surveys; and the numerous Views, finely en- 
graved on Steel, are from Drawings by an eminent Artist who 
visited that country expressly to sketch its beauties for this Work. 


A Complete American Atlas; accompanied 
with a condensed View of the History and Geography of each 
State, compiled from the latest official documents, engraved on 
steel in the most highly-finished siyle, with plans of the ebief 
Cities and Towus inserted :—the only work of the kind published 
here, a quarto volume, in fine canvas covers, Plates plain, 12s. 6d. 
first pub. at 2/.28.; or beautifully coloured, lGs. pub. at sl. 3s. 

Crabb’s Universal Historical Dictionary; in- 
cluding Biblical, Political, and Ecclesiastical History, Geogra- 

hv, Genealogy, and Biography, Heraldry, Numismatics, &e. &e. 
Hustrated with 1500 Eograsing~, including 800 fine Copperplate 
Portraits, worth alone the whole cost of the work, 2 vols. 4to. 
boards, originally pub. at 5/. 8s. now reduced in price to 1/. 14s. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary History of England. 
In 36 vols. royal Svo. boards, 10/. 10s. published at 29/.; or 
neat half-bound, russia, 12d. 128. 
ansard’s Parliamentary Debates and State 
Trials, in sets or separate volumes, at a very reduced price. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Buonaparte, and 
Historical View of the Frenci: Revolution, The new edition, 
with the Author's last corrections and additions, and embellisied 






























with elegant Portraits. 9 vols. 8vo, boards, first published at | 


4l. 14s, 6d. reduced to 11. 8s, 


Aikin’s (Dr.) Annals ef the Long and Event- 
fal Reign of George the Third, from its commencement in 1760 
to 1820, 2 vols, Svo. boards, 9s.published at I. 5s. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Jolinson, the genuine 
trade edition, with fine Portrait and Fac-similes of his Hand- 
writing. 4 Vols. 6vo. boards, 12s. pybfished at 1/. 4s. 

Blair’s Sermons; to which is prefixed an Ac- 
count of the Life and Character of the Author, by Dr. Finlasson, 
with a beautiful Portrait. The fine large paper genuine edition 

ublished by Cadell; printed in a large and eleciut type, peca- 
iarly adapted to advanced age. 5 vols. royal Svo.boards, iGs. id. 
published at 2l. 12s. 6d. 

Boyle's Universal Chronologist and Historical 
Register, from the Creation to the Close of 1825; comprising the 
Elements of General History, by M. Si. Martin. With an ela- 
borate Continuation in which are minutely detailed the numerous 
and important Events and Transactions arising out of the French 
Revolution. Ulustrated by a very curious aud veautifully-coloured 
Historical Chart, representing, in a chronological series, the 
Rise, Revoletion, and Fall of the principal Empires of the World. 
2 vols. 8vo. nearly 1500 pages, boards, 12+, publisied at 11. 16s. 

Burnett's History of the Reformation, with 
original Explinz Notes, tending to remove important di 
ties in the read an Introductory Preiace, Ne. Xe. by Dr. 
Nares. A new and beautiful edition, printed in a very superior 
style, and ornamented with 22 elegant Portraits. 4 large vois. 
8vo. boards, i/, 12°. published at 3. 3s. 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) General Biographical Die- 
tionary; containing an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of the oost eminent Persons in every Nation, 
particularly the British and trish, frow the earliest accounts to 
the present lime. 32 vols. Svo. canvas bds. 92. 19s. 6. published 
at 16/. 16s. 

’ 

Another Copy, newly and elegantly half-bound 
in calf, 12/. 128. 

Chalmer’s Works of the English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper, with tie most approved Translations, in- 
cluding Dr. Jolason’s Prefaces, biographical and critival; also 
additional Lives by the present Editor, 21 large royal Svo. voix, 
boards, 6l. 16s. 6d. published at 25/. é 

Collins's Genealogical, Biographical, and 
Historical Account of the Peerage of England, angmented and 
completed down to the date of the present editi m, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges. Embellished with Euzravings of Aras, &e. 9 large 
vols. 8v0. Loards, 2/. 168. published at 9/. 9s. 

Celebrated ‘Trials and Remarkable Cases of 
Criminal Jurispredence, from the earliest Records to the Year 
18253; with about 40 illustrative Engravings. In 6 vols. 8vo. bds. 
1. its. 6d. published at 3/. 12s. 5 ° 

D’Anville’s Ancient Geography, illustrated 
with Maps, carefnily reduced from the Paris Atlas, and a Map of 
Roman Britain, from the learned Jon Horsley, A.M. F.R.S. 
With Prolegomena and Notes by the Translator. 2 vols, 8vo. 





















ublished, with new and important additions, | 


Dibdin’s (Dr.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, 
and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, ornamented and 
illustrated with the most beautiful and atiractive Engravings Uiat 
have ever before Seposree in any work. The 2nd edit. 3 vols. 
8vo. in fine cioth binding, and lettered, only 18s. 6d. pub, at 2/. 15s. 

Paar fae : , 

Dibiin’s ( Dr.) Introduction to the Knowledge 
of rare and valuable Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics ; 
together with an Account of Polyglot Bibles, Polyglot Psaliers, 
Hebrew Bibles, Greek Bibles, and Greek Testaments, the Greek 
Fathers, and the Latin Fathers, 4th edition, greatly enlarged and 
corrected, 2 thick vols. 6vo. boards, 10s. Gd. published at vl. 28, 






| Don Quixote, anew and finely-printed edition, 
| — serivs of 24 Engravings, from beautifal Designs by Westall. 
4 vols. 






I! 8y0, boards, 15s. pubiistu d at 2/. 2s. 
“ ~ 7s : : , . 
Ellis’s Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History, including numerous Royal Letters, from Autographs in 
the British Museum and other Collections, with Notes aud Lilus- 
trations. First and Second Series. Ip 7 vols. 8v0. boards, with 
Portraits and Plates, tl. 88. published at 44. 4s. 
1” . Set P 
The Second Series, to be had separately, in 4 
vols. 8vo. boards, 12s. 6d. published at 12. 8s. : 
Eimes’s Leetures on Architecture, comprising 
the History of the Art, from the earliest times to the present day. 
zud edition, 8vo. boards, 5<. 6d. published ut 12s. 
Eneyelopedia Britannica. ‘he 6th and last 
edition 5 26 vols. 4io. lialf-bound in 





224. 10s. published at 51/. 

icyclopzedia Perthensis; or, Universal Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 400 Engravings. 23 
vois. royal 8vo, neatly half-bouud, best edition, 1816, 44. 14s. 6d. 
published at 182. 18s. 

Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, dis- 
playing a correct View of its Scenery, Antiquities, Literature, 
Monuments of Genius, and Political State. Llustrated by Plates 
an aps. An elegantand admired work. 4 vols. 8vo. boards, 
1d, 6s. published at 32, 

Fielding’s Complete Works, with an Essay 
on his Life and Genius, by A. Murphy, Esq. The last genuine 
trade edition. 10 vols. 8¥o. boards, Id. 16s. publisied at Sf. 

Gil Blas, a most beautiful edition, with Plates 
by Smirke. 4 vols, small 8vo. boards, 17s. 6d. pub. at 12. 16s. 

Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature, with numerous coloured Plates. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 16s. published at 2/. 2s. . 

Craham’s Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and 
Residence there during the Year- 1821-2-3, including an Account 
of the Revolution which produced the Independence of the 
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sequeu illustrated with fine Vlates. 4to. boards, 128. ; pub- 
lished at 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
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3 vols. 4to. boards, 14. 15s.; published at ed. 8s. 

Hewlett’s Commentaries and Annotations on 
the Holy Seriptures. 5 vols. 8¥0. boards, 18s. : pub. at 3d, 12s. 6d, 
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the district of Ancient Etruria, and along the Coast of the Bay 

of Napies, with a Map of Ancient Sicily. 4to. boards, 7s. 6d. ; 
published at 2/. 2s. 4 

Hooke’s Roman History, from the Earliest 
Period, 6 vols. 8vo. boards, with new Maps, Dove’s elegantly 

printed edition, 1. 4s; published at 3, 12s. 

Hughes’s Travels in Sicily, Greece, and 
Albania, illustrated with Engravings of Maps, Scenery, Plans, 
&c. in 2 vols, 4to, boards, 18s.; published at 5d. Ss. 
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Mode of Management, being an enlarged account of all the En. 
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Mavor’s Universal History, Ancient and Mo- 
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dom, and Empire in the World, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time ; with a correct set of Maps and Plates. 25 vols, 
Ismo. boards, 14. 10%; published at Si. a 

Mavor’s Voyages and Travels, including the 
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Pennant’s British Zoology, illustrated with 
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published at 61. 6s. * 
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of the Patriarchs, last edition, 5 vols. 8.0, boards, 16s.; published 
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